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TWO PICTURES. 


BY MRS. WARNER SNOAD. 


A harvest field and a hedge-row thick, 
Where the pale wild roses blow, 

Where strong men work at the half thatched | 

rick, | 

And the children play below; | 

Where the crimson glow of the setting sun 
Bathes the hills in floods of light, 

And the honest calm of a day’s work done 
Is the benison of night. 


A battle-field where the bravest fell, 
And the ground is strewn with slain; | 
Where the death-seed sown was the bursting | 
shell, 
And the harvest, shrieks of pain! 
Where vultures gloat o’er blood-stained success, 
And the burden of future years 
Is the wailing cry of the fatherless, 
And the widow’s heart-wrung tears. 


Say, you who mould a nation’s story, 
Which picture is a statesman’s glory? 
— Womankind. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. | 
The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill will | 
be taken up and acted upon by the Mas- | 
sachusetts House of Representatives as | 
soon as the decision of the Supreme Court | 
is obtained upon the constitutionality of | 
the three amendments which the opponents 
have vainly sought to engraft upon the | 
bill: 1, That the law shall not take effect | 
unless ratified by the men of the State; | 
or 2, by the men and women of the State; | 
or 3, shall take effect only in those towns | 
or cities in which it shall be ratified by the | 
men. Itis probable that if the opponents | 
succeed in adding either one of these | 
amendments to the bill, they will immedi- | 
ately turn round as they did last year and | 
vote against the bill as amended. Last 
year’s experience shows that it is a mere | 
effort to evade the issue. Let it be square- | 
ly met. If municipal woman suffrage is | 
right, enact it; if wrong, vote it down. 
igubnanaiiiinaes 
The Central Labor Union, of Boston 
and vicinity, which is composed of dele- 
gates representing over 40,000 working 
men, this week again voted to petition the 
Legislature to grant municipal suffrage to 
women. 


+o 





————_——_~@r— —— 


The Ohio Legislature has just removed 
one of the disabilities of married women 
in that State by passing a bill providing 
that the marriage of a woman shall not 
disqualify her from acting as adminis- 
tratrix or executrix, ‘‘whether such mar- 
riage occur before or after her appoint- 
ment or qualification.” 

+ Oor—_—_—_ — 


A delegation representing the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, the Chicago Trades 
Assembly, and other labor bodies, called 
on Mrs. Potter Palmer, on Feb. 3, to pre- 
sent to her an engrossed copy of resolu- 
tions passed by those bodies, thanking 
the Board of Lady Managers, and Mrs. 
Palmer especially, for their efforts in 


securing the right to grant diplomas to 
the individual artisan, inventor and me- 
chanic who assisted in creating the ex- 
hibits that received the awards at the 
World's Fair. 


+e 





A committee on woman suffrage has 
been appointed by the Iowa House of 
Representatives. The chairman, Mr. 
Chapman, has introduced a bill for a con- 
stitutional amendment to enable women 
to vote. Mr. Watkins has introduced a 
municipal suffrage bill. In the Senate, a 
committee on constitutional amendments 
and suffrage has been appointed. Senator 
Palmer, the chairman, early introduced 
bills to grant women the suffrage at gen- 
eral and municipal elections. Senator 
Jameston has reported a joint resolution 


for a constitutional amendment. 


The Des Moines Capital says: 


The petitions of ‘mothers who are tax- 
payers,” sent out by the corresponding 
secretary of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, are being signed by such 
mothers throughout the State. Only one- 
sixth of these petitions have been returned, 
but over 400 names of tax-paying mothers 
have been signed to them. ‘The names of 
ninety-one have been sent up from Chari- 
ton, the home of Lieutenant-Governor 
Dungan. It remains to be seen whether 
this lowa Legislature will deny the prin- 
ciple which has been proclaimed and 


|fought for by men since forcing the 


Magna Charta from King John, that 
‘taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.” 


4 
aa 


The Kansas State Editorial Association, 
at its recent annual meeting, took an in- 
formal vote on the pending constitutional 





amendment granting full suffrage to 


women, and declared in favor of it, four 
toone. The Kansas Democrat says: 


The action of the State Editorial Asso- 


| ciation at Hutchinson last week on the 


question of Equal Suffrage was very grat- 
ifying to the suftragists. Like the State 


| Teachers’ Association, it declared in favor 


of the amendment by a decisive majority. 
One who was present at the convention 
says there were in attendance about a 
dozen lady journalists and wives of edi- 


| tors, these ladies ener ae a corner of 
| the room by themselves. h 
, tion was put to a vote every one of the 


en the ques- 


women rose and voted in the affirmative. 
This action of the ladies was greeted by a 


| round of applause, which shows the hearty 
sympathy the majority of the members of 


the Editorial Association have for the 
Equal Suffrage movement. There were 
no party lines drawn in this vote, mem- 
bers of every political party voting in 


| favor of the amendment. 


—_+~@ — 


Gov. Brown, of Rhode Island, in his 
recent message to the Legislature, said: 


Your attention will probably be called during 
the session t) the desirability of extending the 
suffrage to women. A determined effort is evi- 
dently being made by the friends of this move- 
ment to secure recognition, and the question has 
assumed an importance which warrants its dis- 
cussion in a practical, statesmanlike manner. 

This is gratifying testimony to the 
growth of public opinion in favor of equal 
rights for women. But the cautious and 
non-committal tone of this recommenda- 
tion is in strong contrast to the heartiness 
with which Gov. Brown says: ‘‘I am in full 
sympathy with the just demand of our 
foreign-born citizens that they shall not 
be compelled to produce their naturaliza- 
tion papers every time they desire to reg- 
ister,” and recommends various other 
changes looking toward easier registra- 
tion, ‘‘in the interest of a free and full 


| expression of public opinion on all ques- 


tions submitted to the people.” None of 
these would be half so great a step toward 
‘‘a free and full expression of public opin- 
ion” as to enfranchise that half of the 
adult population who are now debarred 


altogether. 
_—- +e 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL gives a good 
deal of space this week to the report of 
the Women’s Rest Tour Association. 


| Every woman who has not been to 
| Europe hopes to go sometime, and most 


women must travel economically if at all; 


| hence the work of the Association should 


be of general interest. 


——_<@>—___- 


Referring to the recent elections in New 
Zealand at which women voted for the 
first time, the London Times says: 

The result decisively scatters any fears 
of a sex vote, and testifies to the discrimi- 
nation and wholesome division of opinion 
of the new electorate. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Henroiin, of Chicago, 
was recently appointed a member of the 





‘Illinois State Board of Guardians for 


Girls. Gov. Altgeld has made an ex- 
cellent appointment. 





LUCY STONE AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


| 


At a memorial meeting for Lucy Stone, | 


held in Newark, New Jersey, Jan 21, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell said: 


My first acquaintance with Lucy Stone 
began nearly fifty years ago. She was 
seated at one of the long tables of the old 
Boarding Hall, where the students of 
Oberlin College, many of them, took their 
daily meals—young men sitting on one 
side of the board and young women on 
the other. Some one had told me that 
she was studying to be a public speaker, 
and that she believed so strongly in the 
rights of women that she was making her- 
self the centre of irrepressible agitation 
on the subject; therefore, that she was 
a rather dangerous person, not exactl 
one to be avoided, but best treated wit 
a distant and wise discretion. Of course 


she became the one person whose acquaint- | to society at large. If little conventions | 
The first | faded or shrivelled under the wholesome 


ance I most desired to make. 
question I addressed to my table neighbor 
was, ‘*Which is Lucy Stone?” 

By leaning forward and looking down 
the line I could see a small, fresh, round- 
faced girl in a neat calico frock, with short 
hair cut round at the neck and hanging 
just above the smoothest, whitest, turned- 
down linen collar—which, by the way, she 
always washed and ironed herself. 

Amid the cheerful, quiet babel which 
rose about us I could also jast catch the 


tones of that voice, which later was to | 


make itself heard round the world. Sh: 
talked a great deal, and I could feel sure, 
without hearing what she said, that she 
was speaking both with much earnestness 
and with very positive convictions. As 
she was seated near the superintendent 
of the Hall, « college graduate and a 
clergyman, I promptly decided that she 
talked altogether too much and with an 
unfitting absoluteness of conviction and 
of authority for any young girl. She 
looked about sixteen. Afterwards I 
learned that she was twenty-six, and 
recognized that the speech and manner 
were appropriate enough for the more 
mature age. 

If Lucy Stone did not begin her public 
work in her teens, it was because she 
recognized the fact that a woman who 
would do the service most helpful and 
creditable to her sex must have long and 
thorough mental discipline, like the men 
who aim to become teachers and leaders 
of public thought. When they built the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which was to span a 
wide river and last perhaps as long as the 
earth lasts, they began the foundations 
away back in the heart of the old Metrop- 
olis. So Lucy Stone, Pees her life- 
work in her teens, laid first the stable 
foundations with long and slow careful- 
ness, which enabled the superstructure 
afterwards to become strong, effective, 
and harmonious. 

I could trace the marked direct influence 
of those earlier years, study and dis- 
cipline in many ways if time permitted. 
In one of our text books we came uron an 
expression something like this: ‘‘Women 
are more sunk by marriage than men.” 

‘‘What does that mean, Professor?” 
asked Lucy, in the low voice which was 
yet vibrant with suppressed indignation. 
‘‘Why should women be more sunk by 
marriage than men?” 

The class numbered more than thirty 
young people of both sexes. Thirty pairs 
of ears were pricked up curiously, and our 
Professor fidgeted in evident discomfort. 

**Well,” he explained,‘‘a married woman 
loses her maiden name for one thing; her 
family are not as readily traceable in his- 
tory as her husband’s; the law gives her 
property into her husband’s keeping, and 
she is little known to the business world. 
The expression is not a happy one, but 
of course it doesn’t refer to any moral 
loss or degradation.” 

Then and there began Lucy Stone’s first 
protest against the wife’s surrendering 
her own name, against her surrendering 
her property at marriage! ‘‘Then and 
there seemed to arise the more profound 
conviction that every important custom is 
founded upon some moral code, good or 
bad, and the clearer resolution that, let 
others doas they would, her duty lay in 
warring against all inequalities, legal or 
social. How unfalteringly her beliefs 
were applied in practice we all know. For 
the help of others, she retained her maiden 
name at her marriage, though she knew 
that for a time,at any rate,it would be shad- 
owed with obloquy; and because she was 
called simply Lucy Stone, Massachusetts 
officials have never allowed her to cast 
her vote for school suffrage. But though 
she was called only ng A Stone while her 
residence was here in New Jersey, legal 
power in New Jersey was put in force to 
auction off her property, when she de- 
clined to pay assessed taxes unless she 
could be also legally represented. 

Her long pathway from that significant 
class episode through almost half a cen- 
tury has had but very little variableness 
or shadow of turning. If her judgment 
may sometimes have over-estimated the 
mint, annis and cummin which she 
brought to the altar, who shall say that 
she ever forgot the weightier matters of 
the law? 

Oberlin, in those primitive days, was a 
model of simplicity and self-sacrifice. 
Lucy, like many of the students, in this, 
fully accepted their views. I shall never 
forget, how, when we had made acquaint- 
ance and friendship in every day class 
garb, she came to me, voice and face full 
of protest and regret, on first seeing me 
in a girlish and simple enough Sunday 
cosiume approved by my mother and sis- 





| 
| 
| 
! 





ters athome. The crown of offence was 
a little straw hat with flowers. 

‘*How can a sensible girl like you wear 
a flower pot on her head ?”’ she questioned. 
‘Think of the example.” 

I respected her direct sincerity. It was 
not in the least necessary that we should 
look through just the same glasses. We 
instinctively learned the lesson which the 
great Parliament of Religions has lately 
80 broadly emphasized—that fellowship 
means, not rigid oneness of creeds, but 
oneness of purpose, of codperation. 

There is another suggestive incident. 
A young girl who had soiled her dress 
was afraid of its fading if she tried to 
cleanse it. 

“Then let it fade,” was Lucy Stone’s 
energetic advice. ‘‘Soap and water will 
take out grease spots!” 

Soap and water symbolize the purifica- 
tion she was always ready to administer 


process, so much worse for the conven- 
tions. We couldn't afford to lose the 
vigorous use of wholesome moral soap | 
and. water. 

Conditions for women, familiar enough | 
now, had neither form nor substance then. 
Each woman had to blaze her own line of 

rogress into an unexplored wilderness. 

e time had come to move on, but just 
where to go or how to make the journey 
were unsolved problems. Our college 
teachers were groping their way as un- 
guided as we were. If we held them to be 
waiting in the background, most of the 
world thought them advancing in a wrong 
direction. They made distinctions so near 
a mathematical line that it seemed hard to 
say whether they were on the same or on 
different sides of it. At commencement, 
one day, the Ladies’ Board of Managers 
were seated in dignity upon the platform, 
and no man except the white-haired pres- 
ident appeared in their midst. en 
every girl graduate who especially came 
under the maternal wing could appear in 
person to read publicly her own essay in 
the great church packed to overflowing. 
Next day, men ~~ occupied the plat- 
form, and the weight of masculine wis- 
dom was such that, for a girl to read her 
own essay then, was not to be thought of. 
That was why Lucy Stone neither read nor 
wrote a graduating thesis. Perhaps that 
was why, in courteous reparation, at the 
delightful semi-centennial thirty years 
later, though many feminine voices were 
publicly heard, the one woman who spoke 
on the greatest day of that festival was 
Lucy Stone. 

But time must hasten the tide of remin- 
iscence, as it hurries on all of the other 
events of life. It was here, in the near 
vicinity and in your own city, that for 
many years she lived and toiled, at oncea 
loving wife, an almost too careful and self- 
sacrificing mother, a home-keeper, the 
neatest and most orderly; and also an 
active, efficient worker for what she be- 
lieved to be the best good of the whole 
Commonwealth. Her voice was heard 
in our State Legislature, and perhaps in 
every town and larger community of the 
State. It was she who was most efficient 
in organizing the New Jersey State Suf- 
frage Association, under whose auspices 
we meet here to-night. Her very old 
friends are many of them with us to 
recognize and te commemorate her effi- 
cient life-work in causes which were very 
far from popular when she wrought faith- 
fully among us. It is eminently fittin 
that we hold just here this late memoria 
service in —— of her champion- 
ship of causes then not always acceptable 
even in the great churches of this city of 
Newark. It helps to illustrate the uni- 
versal fact that truth is mighty and will 
ultimately prevail, and that the All-seeing 
Eye is always ‘‘keeping watch above His 
own.” Whoever can clearly perceive any 
great principle of justice and righteous- 
ness need never fear to announce it, to 
adopt it and to state it, instant in season 
and out of season. Whoever hears, in 
time must accept it, for the human mind 
can no more reject a truth clearly and im- 
oer forced upon its attention, than 
the healthy human eye can reject the sun- 
light which is flooding it and bringing the 
surrounding objects into distinct vision. 
We meet to honor our pioneer to-night, 
just because she was not a palterer who 
waited for the advance of the crowd— 
just because she went forward confidently, 
wrapped in this sustaining conviction, 
~=—- it as with a warm garment which 
shei¥ered her. 

In the older days, to me she was a close 
friend; in the later days, she was both 
friend and sister. We have not lost her. 
She has only gone forward to help make 
ready the mansions to which we shall 
find ourselves adapted. Tender memories 
thickly crowd around me this evening. 
My own little child, her niece, who began 
life here in your city and here yielded it 
back to the God who gave it, whose lit- 
tle form sleeps in your beautiful cemetery, 
sheltered beside that of a precious aunt 
who for more than thirty years went in 
and out as wife of the pastor of one of 
your churches, growing more and more a 
sweet saint waiting for her trarslation— 
these and beloved others known to some 
of you—have they not met and greeted 
each other with welcome and recognition? 
God’s unseen world of love and Jife must 
be as much wider than anything yet man- 
ifested here as the most distant star is 
remote from earth, and we are all moving 
on under the sublime rhythm of an Infin- 
ite Order. 





ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


KATHERINE E. KELsEY is Probate 
Register of Shiawassee County, Mich. 

Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI has been 
elected chairman of the section on nervous 
diseases by the New York Academy. 

Miss EMMA K.HENRY, a successful evan- 
gelist, has been assisting pastors of Con- 
gregational churches in Seuth Dakota, 
this winter. 

Mrs. 8. L. STONER, who preaches once a 
month in the Topeka (Kan.) Universalist 
Church, has acceptably filled her hus- 
band’s pulpit at Seneca, ten times, in his 
absence during the past year. 

Miss SUSANNAH HAYDOCK is the pro- 
prietor of a nice little drug store recently 
established in Philadelphia. Miss Haydock 
makes the compounding of medicines a 
specialty. She is a graduate of the Phil- 





| adelphia College of Pharmacy, and her 


preceptor was Dr. Susan Hayhurst, also 
a graduate, and for many years apothecary 
at the Woman's Hospital. 

Mrs ORRA LANGHORNE, of Culpeper, 
Va., has followed the courageous example 
set by Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of 
South Carolina, and has sent in to her 
State Legislature an individual petition 
for her enfranchisement. She gives 
sound reasons why she should be allowed 
to vote, and her petition, which will be 


| quoted as a matter of news in all the Vir- 


ginia papers, cannot fall to do good. 


EsTHER G. FRAME and N. F. Frame, for 
more than twenty years, have been preach- 
ing with wonderful effect, in a score of 
States, East, West and South. While 
they are ministers of the Friends’ Church, 
they work among all Protestant denomi- 
nations, and are everywhere welcomed 
and beloved. They are now conducting 
a series of meetings in Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. Frame was born in Wayne Co., Ind., 
that Quaker community which has fos- 
tered many progressive men and women. 


Mrs. ALICE M. Hart, who founded 
the Donegal Industrial Fund, and who 
had charge of the industrial and technical 
exhibit in the Irish Village at the World’s 
Fair, has received gold medals for the 
home industries shown—spinning, weav- 
ing, lace-making, Kell’s art linens, em- 
broideries, etc. A certificate from the 
linen judges says that ‘‘in dyeing of heavy 
linens, she surpassed everything that had 
been previously done in that line.” The 
exhibit has been in Philadelphia for some 
weeks, and attracts much attention. It 
is chiefly through the efforts of Mrs. 
Hart that the Irish peasantry have been 
instructed in these various home indus- 
tries, and enabled to put their work upon 
the market, which has afforded much re- 
lief in the distressed districts. 


Mrs. HARRIET B. EVANS was, on Jan. 
17, after a very thorough examination, 
both oral and written, before the Iowa 
Supreme Court at Des Moines, admitted 
to the bar for the practice of law before 
the Supreme and several courts of the 
State. She stood fourth in a class of 
thirty-one, witha grade of ninety-five per 
cent. All the other members were men, 
and three of them failed to pass the ex- 
amination. Mrs. Evans is only twenty- 
two years old. She has studied for two 
years with her husband, H. K. Evans, of 
Corydon, who is county attorney for 
Wayne County, and one of the rising 
young lawyers of Southern Iowa. Judge 
Cole complimented Mrs. Evans highly, 
and the Iowa papers are saying many 
pleasant things about her. She will 
practise with her husband. 


Mrs. B. F, REED, of Detroit, Mich., 
chairman of the investigating committee 
of the Northwestern Relief Association, 
has been an active and efficient worker in 
relieving the poor, looking after the sick, 
and finding homes for destitute children. 
Part of her district is in the township of 
Springwells, and the town supervisor, 
instead of welcoming her co-operation 
during the prevailing distress, has repeat- 
edly refused to aid pressing cases which 
she brought to his attention, and has, 
Mrs. Reed says, treated some of these 
poor people with downright brutality. 
Being interviewed by a reporter of the 
Detroit Journal, the supervisor manifested 
much ill-temper, admitted that he had 
sent back unread a letter from Mrs. Reed, 
and declared that he did not mean to 
have his business interfered with “‘by no 
woman.” Considerable indignation has 
been aroused, and the county auditors 
have been asked to investigate his conduct. 
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WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the 
‘Women’s Rest Tour Association was held 
on Jan. 20, 1894, at Perkins Hall, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. The 
meeting was called to order at 10.30 A. M. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. About 
one hundred members were present. 
After a few introductory remarks from 
the president, the election of officers took 
place. The Board of last year was re- 
elected with one exception, and Mrs. 
James T. Fields was elected to the Board 
of Directors, in place of Mrs. J. B. Case, 
resigned. It was then voted to change 
Article 3, of the By-Laws, to read: 

Nominations by twe members and unanimous 
acceptance by the Membership Committee, 
together with the payment of an admission fee 
of oae dollar, in addition to the annual fee of 
one dollar, shall constitute membership. 

The treasurer’s report was read by Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, treasurer : 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE W. R. T. A. 
FOR 1893. 


Cr. 
Cash on hand from 1892, ° ° $121 23 
Books sold, . ° P ° ‘ 26.00 
Foreign stamps sold, . - 1.55 
Benefit Concert, ° ° ° 86.72 
Membership Fees, . ° ° 332.00 
Donations : 
Miss Ellen Mason, ) _ $250.00 
Miss ~ sanesee | Life = 
Miss Susan Hagar _ 80. 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, t Mem- 9500 
Mrs. P. J. Hollingsworth, } bers. 25.00 
Mrs. J. M. Barnard, 25.00 
Miss Lilian Horsford, 10.00 
Miss Mary Benson, 5 00 
Miss Julia George, 4.00 
Dr. Ellen C. Leggett, . 4.00 
Mrs. Lewis Fry, e 477 
Miss Leda V. North, . 1.00 
Mrs. — Day, ° yo 
. E. ers. J 
_ -—— 635.77 
$1,203.27 
= $232.20 
Printin, ° J 
fccnan 70.90 
Stationery, 26.65 
Advertising, . ° ‘ 23.70 
Clerical work, . ° . 3.65 
Foreign stamps, ‘ P ° 5.20 
Reception expenses, . ° . 24.00 
} he hae repairs, sit 
a ® ° ‘ % 
mena -——$408.72 
Cashonhand, . ° ° 794.55 
$1,203.27 
Miss Peabody added: 


I do not know that we can make a bet- 
ter use of our funds than is shown by this 
report. You will observe that the item of 
postage is very large, but this is because 
the Pilgrim Scrip, being an irregular pub- 
lication, cannot take advantage of the 
postal rates for second-class matter; and 
also because the A ey part of the 
society’s work is carried on by correspond- 
ence. Itis for this reason that the fees 
fall a little short of covering the running 
expenses of the Association, and that the 
change in reference to the admission fee 
becomes so necessary. We have had six 
life members since the last annual meet- 
ing. No money has been taken from the 
travelling fund for sending any one abroad 
during the year. The sum of $200, which 
was lent to a member in 1892, has ac- 
complished all that we could have desired. 
The member who borrowed it has re- 
turned from her year abroad, well enough 
to resume her professional work. She 
expresses much gratitude to the society 
for its timely aid, and promises us the 
return of the entire loan in time for lend- 
ing again next year. She is one of those 
women who have a real work to do in the 
world, and I am sure we may feel that it 
was chiefly through our aid, furnished in 
the moment of need, that she has been 
enabled to take up her duties again. 


The secretary's report was read by Miss 
M. G. Reed, secretary: 


The Women’s Rest Tour Association 
has this year continued to work upon the 
lines laid down in ’93, and in accordance 
with the aims and purposes which were 
set forth at the last annual meeting. 
That is to say: The society publishes a 
hand-book of travel, which is given to 
members and sold to the public. 

It publishes, for the use of its members 
only, a list of lodgings in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. It publishes an 
occasional paper called the Pilgrim Scrip, 
which has not only an advanced educa- 
tional merit, but is intended to promote 
that social intercourse possible to persons 
living at a distance. 

It introduces members who would 
gladly go abroad if they need not go 
alone, to other women of similar tastes 
and purposes. 

It aims at lending money, for vacation 
trips, to members greatly in need of rest 
and change. It places those members 
who seek information in regard to travel 
or life abroad in communication with 
others, whether members or friends of 
the society, who have that information to 

ive. 
. Speaking with moderation, we feel that 
our usefulness this year has grown in an 
encouraging ratio. Our list of lodgings, 
brought out in the spring, was twice as 
large and valuable as the first one, printed 
in the spring of '92, and we are much in- 
debted to those members who contributed 
their individual effort to its revision and 
enlargement. Two numbers of the Pil- 
grim Scrip have been issued during the 
year, making four numbers since the be- 

nning. Last year’s edition of the hand- 

ook, **A Summer in England,” has been 
just sufficient for the supply needed for 
our new members, and no new edition has 
been printed. The tide of travel this year 
set towards Chicago rather than Europe, 
and we have therefore had tewer new 
members and fewer eqementiene for 
compan. -hip. But we have in several 
cases suc. ded in so matching tastes and 
temperaments that members have de- 





clared themselves well satisfied, and have 
expressed their gratitude to us for the 
opportunity of ge My am an 
acquaintance. But , our work 
can only be fully estimated by examining 
the records of our heavy correspond , 
and by remembering that we are con- 
stantly on the watch for new channels of 
usefulness, where something may be ac- 
complished by a society working under a 
well-known name, which would be denied 
to an individual. For example, we are 
just now negotiating with a London soci- 
ety, the “Association for the Promotion of 
Home and Foreign Travel.” This society 
(with a name longer than our own) gives 
to all persons bearing its ticket of mem- 
bership a discount of 10 and 15%, at a very 
long list of hotels all over the world; and 
it has agreed to sell to women belonging 
to the Rest Tour Association its member- 
ship ticket at a reduced rate, the regular 
price being 103 6d a year. The exact 
results of our arrangement with them 
will be found in our Lodging List for ’94. 
Many other possibilities of this sort may 
become facts because they are asked for 
by a society *‘board,” and not by a private 
individual. When it comes to the personal 
and ogy J branch of our work, which 
consists in helping members to the infor- 
mation they need, through our individual 
means or that of others, we can no longer 
doubt our A usefulness, nor the fact 
that we hold a unique place in the world. 
In’tances are always coming up of some- 
body who wants to go ab » perhaps 
for some special purpose or unger peculiar 
conditions, and who has only a vague idea 
of the requirements ofthe trip. But among 
all our connections, either by member- 
ship or friendship, it would be odd if a 
trip of the same nature had not been 
taken before her, and by some one who 
could tell her all about it. As instances 
of this kind of work, let me mention the 
three cases which have most recently 
come to us. A young woman doctor is 
going abroad, next spring, to study, and 
is very desirous of learning all she can 
about cheap living in Paris. We have put 
her in communication with several women 
who are capable of giving her practical 
help from their own experience. A mem- 
ber asks if we can tell her something in 
regard to the summer schools at Oxford, 
and only a few days before we received 
a letter from one who has just returned 
from Oxford, saying that she has studied 
at the summer schools and would be glad 
to talk over the subject with any prospec- 
tive studeut. The last letter I have 
opened bearing upon the department 
which I call that of our ‘‘Referring Mem- 
bers,” is from an English woman living 
in the West, who has been a great 
traveller, and who offers to share her 
wide experience with any member, ending 
her letter with the words, ‘‘And as for 
Switzerland, I feel that I have walked 
over every foot of it.” A newly-made 
member, who is going to Italy this winter, 
has joined the Association for the express 
and avowed purpose of being useful to us 
while she is abroad. You see, therefore, 
that this part of our work might spread 
indefinitely, until the ‘‘bureau of informa- 
tion,” which we call ourselves, should be- 
come, through the codperation of all its 
members, a gigantic Briareus, whose 
capacity for ‘‘lending a hand” is infinite. 

When our travellers are actually across 
the water, we rely upon our consuls for 
giving them, at any time of need, that 
precise kind of information which only a 
resident of a place can furnish. The 
formation of a list of consuls makes a part 
of this last year’s work. Some twenty- 
five men and women, living in different 
parts of Europe, professed their wiiling- 
ness to have their names used as friends 
of the society, who would assist members 
with advice and information. We have 
yet to learn the number and nature of 
the applications made to these friendly 
consuls during the year (though I regret 
to say that we have already learned of one 
person who sailed falsely under the colors 
of the Rest Tour), but if the report should 
be very meagre indeed, it will not prove 
this to be the least useful part of our 
work. We should be sorry to have our 
consuls disturbed by applications for 
needless advice, though they all profess 
themselves very ready to oblige the 
American women in any possible way. 
They should be to us something like the 
safety belts on board ship, which we may 
never want to use, but which everybody 
is very glad to have on hand. Our next 
Lodging List will probably contain a 
much larger number of consuls. 

No one was sent abroad this year from 
the travelling fund, because the perfect 
combination of need and desert was not 
found. We simply failed to establish con- 
nection, and very naturally, I think, since 
sO many persons who could not have the 
earth wanted Chicago. 

The membership list for 93 numbered 








352. Of these, 157 are new members, and 
the rest renewals. We have endeavored | 
conscientiously to admit only those per- | 
sons who are entirely in harmony With 
the aims and purposes of the society. We | 
who are engaged in this work, and who | 
give it the serious thought which is based | 
upon practical experience of its needs, 
feel that too much prominence cannot be 
iven to care in selecting our members. 
omen join, very naturally, from different 
motives; but of the woman who wants to 
get hold of a list of good lodgings, and, 
after she has obtained it, has no further | 
interest in the Rest Tour, we have no | 
need whatever, and would emphatically 
discourage her from making application 
for membership. We are distinctly not a 
book-publishing concern. The member- | 
ship fees and the small sum asked for the 
hand-book are very slight, though wel- 
come additions to our treasury, but it is 
not a part of our design to obtain as long 
a membership list as possible, except it be 
of exactly the right quality. But we by 
no means limit our welcome to the women 
who are going abroad, and whocan give 
us the results of their travel. Many a 
woman who longs to go, but is no nearer 
the goal of her hopes than she was ten 
years ago, belongs to us, because her mind | 





— 





is one with ours,—bvecause she loves the 
Scrip and will send ever so small a 
graph for it, or because her own study in 
Art or Languages fits her to help some- 
body else through our means. re is 
no member peer to the society who 
cannot do something for it, and we are 
more than glad of those who make it a 

int of honor to do that something, be it 
ittle or much. 

As an instance of the work that can be 
eg by those who have not been 
ab , let me mention an ap made to 
the members in the Office-Table of the 
last Scrip, and which should not have re- 
mained unanswered. The Teachers’ Guild 
of London has been very courteous to us, 
and stands ready to aid us wherever it 
can. In return, it asked of us a list 
of reliable boarding-houses throughout 
America, where the English teacher might 
find herself safe, comfortable and not ex- 
travagant. We appealed to the members 
for contributions of addresses. If each 
member had felt an interest in respond- 
ing, and had taken only a little trouble, 
we might have sent the Guild a noble list ; 
but very few replied. It is the case with 
the Rest Tour, as with any institution, 
and with life itself. If people will give 
their mite when it is asked for, the wheels 
will move smoothly ; if everybody is will- 
ing to do a shadowy good at some indefi- 
nite time, one s accomplished. This 
addition to the address-book of the Eng- 
lish Guild would have proved also a 
valuable extension of our own work, for 
we should have been fet to print the 
addresses for the use of those among our 
members who travel in the United States. 
The suggestion for such a list of Amer- 
ican addresses, and more especially for in- 
formation in regard to summer resorts, 
has several times been made to us, and 
recently it was brought up again by a 
Western woman, who said that it would 
be of the greatest value to women in her 
section of the country who wished to 
spend a summer in the East, to know ex- 
actly where to find stopping places which 
should be delightful, economical and com- 
fortable. And so I make the appeal again. 
Each one of you who knows, at places 
like Newport or Marblehead, a house 
where one may live at less expense than 
in most of the surrounding houses (and 
still be comfortable), or who has found a 
quiet, inexpensive but lovely spot in 
Maine or Vermont, in which to spend the 
summer,—will you not do for us what so 
many of you have done in regard to your 
favorite places in England and on the 
Continent? — send us the address, the 
price, a few words describing the place 
and telling how to reach it, that we may 
have a good ‘‘Holiday Resorts’’ book of 
our own, for the use of the members of 
the Rest Tour. 

While I am in a scolding vein, the 
editors have asked me to say that the 
remainder of the year will undoubtedly 
prove whether or not the Pilgrim Scrip 
should continue. It was intended to 
serve as a means of communication be- 
tween members; but very few members 
have evidently anything to communicate. 
Since our last call upon them, several 
articles have been sent in, but we do not 
intend to carry on the Scrip by means of 
se begrary, and it is not within the 

mits of possibility that the editors should 
continue to write most of the paper them- 
selves. If the members really want the 
Scrip enough to write for it, the editors 
are delighted to place their communica- 
tions before the public; but neither editor 
has time nor inclination to solicit articles 
from outside. The Post-Box ought to 
form the important feature of the paper, 
since that is the department devo to 
friendly and familiar letters, or to the 
barest statement of facts. Some such 
material is already awaiting publication, 
and if the amount should be increased by 
a sufficient number of contributions the 
Post-Box might, in future issues, be given 
more room, and thus offer everybody a 
hearing. When this or that person has 
been reproached for not sending the Scrip 
the results of her own travels, this flatter- 
ing answer has sometimes been made: 
‘“The literary standard of the paper is too 
high! I could not possibly reach it.” 
That of course gives the editors a pleas- 
ant glow of satisfaction. On the other 
hand, it has no weight as an argument, 
for they have repeatedly urged their will- 
ingness to receive the most bare and 
meagre facts (so they be facts) or inci- 
dents, and put them into shape for publi- 
cation. We receive quantities of letters, 
saying, ‘tI enjoy the Scrip so much. Can 
we not have it oftener?”’ Yes, indeed, 
you can have it oftener,—as often as you 
will take the time and trouble to con- 
tribute your mite. But when it receives 
contributions of compliments only, the 
issue gets ‘‘no forrarder.”’ 

The same need of codperative effurt 
applies to the general work of the 
society itself. It was begun as an Asso- 
ciation founded on mutual good-will and 
interest, and it must spread and grow in 
the same manner. We want the members 


| to undertake voluntarily a share of the 


work so that it shall not amount to six 
people’s lifting the entire weight, but 
three hundred people, each lifting an 
ounce. We want those of you who are 
going abroad to say, ‘Give me some little 
task of investigation or study for your 
Continental Hand-book.’”’ We want the 
members to make the growth and revision 
of the Lodging List an affair of beart and 
conscience. 

Another suggestion has been made 
which we put forth very humbly, because 
it savors of begging hospitality. Several 
members have asked for more meetings; 
more informal gatherings where they 
might become acquainted. We are not 
rich enough to hire Perkins Hall many 
times a year, but we wish those members 
who have houses would feel moved some- 
times to throw open their doors to us. We 
do not want to be ‘‘tea-ed,.” ‘received,” 
or entertained, but we should be the 
happier for.a place to talk, since it is not 
the weather for holding meetings on the 
Common. 

There is aiways something more or less 





uugracivus in urging people to do what 
they have lett undone, and in setting forth 
one’s own needs. In the face of many 
kindly deeds voluntarily done us, it seems 
es ly so. When we think of the 
bulky packages of books which came from 
Col. ileotatee, and which are only wait- 
ing some providential addition to be given 
a local habitation ; when we remember the 
number of hard-working friends who have 
cheerfully offered their services, the one 
who gaily undertook the thankless task 
of selling our concert tickets, and the 
many helpful, hearty words of compli- 
ment and good cheer which are all the 
time reaching us through the mails, we 
are rebuked for complaining. But, realiz- 
ing how much practical good the society 
has already done, we can but be anxious 
that the good shall be multiplied as 
rapidly as possible. That cannot happen 
through us, the working force, because 
we are already giving it all the time we 
can possibly offer. It must come about, 
dear members, through you. With most 
institutions, whether charitable or other- 
wise, when people are asked for contribu- 
tions it is usually of money alone. They 
are expected to give money, or to make 
something which can be sold for money; 
and when the sum is obtained, a dollar 
can Only be used for a doliar’s worth. But 
we ask you for a trifle of information, for 
the barest outline of personal experi- 
ence, which is to be shared among several 
hundred people, and to continue to bear 
the same intrinsic value as when it 
started. 

Mrs. Howe said: 

This paper presents some points which I 
had in my own mind, particularly in refer- 
ence to extending our work to different 
parts of this country. I believe it would be 
a very valuable addition to what we have 
to offer our members; and [ think that, 
besides covering summer resorts, it might 
also take in our large cities. For example, 
women who have no relatives to impose 
upon in New York or Washington would 
be very glad to have the Rest Tour Asso- 
ciation aid them in those places. The 
large prices asked for accommodations in 
our cities is almost a prohibitive tariff. 
I think I paid eight dollars once for a 
room at the Brunswick, for twenty-four 
hours, and I did not by any means occupy 
it twenty-four hours. I never go to New 
York without thinking how well a 
woman’s hotel would pay there, or some 
sort of a Rest Tour house, which should 
be, as Miss Reed said, ‘economical, com- 
fortable and delightful.” 


The following paper, sent in by a work- 
ing member of the Association, was read 
by Miss A. C. Murdock: 


The Women’s Rest Tour Association, 
being in no sense a charitable institution, 
but one of common interest and codpera- 
tion, has a somewhat unique financial 
aspect, and one about the results of which 
some of us are very curious. That is, 
several most generous and kindly friends 
have voluntarily given us money, and sev- 
eral others have become life members. 
These contributions, together with the 
membership fees, constitute our working 
fund. We take pride in the fact that it is 
the cleanest of money. It has not been 
wrung from an unwilling grasp by the 
process known in the country as ‘‘plead- 
in’ up poverty ;” it has not been made by 
the sale of tidies which nobody wanted 
to buy, or by rafiling for crazy quilts for 
which the unhappy possessor finds no 
use. It has simply been given us by gen- 
erous women who took pleasure in giving, 
as we in receiving. It is true that we did de- 
part from our usual mode of action in the 
matter of offering the public a benefit con- 
cert of English ballads, but through this 
venture we learned much wisdom. We en- 
deavored to carry out the scheme accord- 
ing to the principles which had heretofore 
directed us. We first made sure that our 
concert was a sterling commodity, where- 
with the most fastidious might be pleased ; 
we knew that every listener would get 
his dollar’s worth. Then we sent out 
announcements, accompanied in some 
cases by the visiting cards of our friends 
as personal vouchers of the scheme, and 
we asked the newspapers to set forth our 
intent. The papers were good to us, as 
they always have been, and those who 
loved us best were quick to respond to 
the offer of tickets. Then, in what we 
believed to be a self-respecting manner, 
we sat down to wait. We button-holed 
no man. We cornered no acquaintance 
with the threat, ‘I will not let thee go 
unless thou contribute.” The result of 
this original method was that we cleared 
less than a hundred dollars where we 
should have come off with three times as 
much. But, successful to the public eye 
as the affair may have been, we felt like 
singing in chorus, ‘‘We’ll never go there 
any more!” for we learned thereby the 
system by which benefits are given. 
Somebody must, as a sympathizing friend 
suggested, like Boots and Brewer, per- 
petually ‘‘go about in cabs.” Much hum- 
ble-pie is consumed, and the entire trans- 
action is a sort of legalized picking of 
pockets. Moreover, there goes with it 
such anxiety, such heart-burning, such 
dreams by night of unfilled seats or 
tongue-tied performer, that he who bears 
up the scheme upon his weary head 
should need presently to sail abroad, fos- 
tered by the Rest Tour Association, for 
rest and change! 

But if we here and now forswear the 


| usual methods of supporting institutions, 


is the wind to be tempered to us, or are 
we to lack the certainty of an assured 
future? The board of workers give the 
society their services. They do, to speak 
temperately, a tremendous amount of 
work, all for love and nothing for reward. 
But if they, individually or collectively, 
find the necessity of earning their 
daily bread so imperative as to shut out 
the Association, or if they are unexpect- 
edly called away to another and better 
world, who is, in college parlance, to 
‘*smoke their meerschaum pipe,”’ so far as 
the Association is concerned? It is not 
that nobody else ia titted to du the work; 





itis simply that few busy people are 


| willing to undertake the steady strain of 


constant labor with no reward and no as- 
surance that the society is to be a perma- 
nency. Moreover, should the few in- 
dividuals who have heretofore stood be- 
hind us choose some different scheme of 
benevolence, what actual hold have we 
on a continued life of wider usefulness? 
To publish the hand-book and Lodgin 

List is sufficient excuse for being. We 
are glad to exist to that end, even if, in 
the course of years, it ia to be that 
and no other; but nothing save a per- 
manent fund can give us any security in 
carrying out the schemes which have 
come into being as we have grown. It is 
justifiable, and in a sense noble, to beg 
for a cause which must be maintained. 
But this is not such. It is not possible 
that there should be no societies for pre- 
venting cruelty to children and to animals 
for the very angels in heaven would call 
out for them if they did not exist. There- 
fore, it is well that the exponents of such 
usefulness should cry to the world un- 
ceasingly, ‘Give! Give!’ But we are 
not of that class. We are benefiting the 
world of women by helping them to rest 
of body and activity of mind; but we 
shall exist only so long as they bear up 
our hands and enable us to do so. 

A fund, safely in bank, would give us 
that certainty of future existence and 
well-being without which it is so difficult 
to work serenely. And yet, because we 
do not often speak our necessities, and be- 
cause we are determined to keep a stiff 
upper lip, shall we, like Cordelia, see the 
kingdom divided into halves instead of 
thirds? Therefore I, as one who believes 
heartily in the practical value of this soci- 
ety—as heartily as if it dealt in soup or 
stockings—request the prayers of the 
congregation that there may be raised up 
for us a sufficient sum of hard money to 
ensure our growth and serenity. And, 
though beggary is not a part of our every 
day programme, I consider this, unoffi- 
cially offered, in the nature of a very 
broad hint. 


Miss Isabel L. Johnson was called on 
for an account of a trip made last summer, 
and sald, after giving her itinerary : 


I had been told that travelling in Scot- 
land and Ireland would be far more ex- 
pensive than in England, but the English 
expenses were the most. My average 
expenses for one hundred and forty-six 
days, from the time I left East Boston to 
the day I returned there, were less than 
four dollars aday. I travelled first-class 
on steamships, but second in Ireland and 
third-class in Scotland and England. Of 
course, there are many ways by which 
the expenses of such a trip may be mate- 
rially lessened. I went to Cork and to 
Little Island, and if one is interested in 
fossils I would recommend her spending a 
day in the latter place. One word, too, 
as to the difficulty of obtaining in Cork 
any sort of outfit for scientific work. A 
botanical specimen box seems to be en- 
tirely unknown, and has to be made to 
order. One has to give an order for a 
botanical press, and as for a geologist’s 
hammer, one must make application to 
the government before she can obtain it. 
I was at Killarney about eight days, and 
found it one of the most economical 
places. This was a surprise to many of 
my friends, and to me, also. At Tralee 
(and I would not recommend staying 
there over night, lest you are given sour 
milk and dry bread for breakfast, if you 
are starting early) I endeavored to send 
my trunk on to Limerick, which I should 
reach 7 a more roundabout way. I 
found that this was impossible. The 
guard at the station was very insolent, 
and I reported the case to a higher official 
in Limerick, who investigated the matter. 
Mr. Gaze’s agent afterwards refunded 
the money which was due me from the 
unused ticket. 

I mention this because I think man 
travellers would make complaint in suc 
cases, if they expected to get redress. At 
Gaze’s agency in Queenstown, I bought 
hotel coupons. Only one was used (there- 
by saving a sixpence) until arriving at 
the Giant’s Causeway. There I found my 
three days at the large hotel, the Cause- 
way, far more expensive than a stay ofa 
week would have been at Kane’s Hotel, 
the comfortable house near by. This 
house was in a higher situation, and 
though its rooms were less elegant, thoy 
were really pleasanter than those at the 
Causeway. I would not, therefore, ad- 
vise persons to buy coupons; and a friend 
has given me the same warning in regard 
to Cook’s coupons, for which one usually, 
on the Continent, getsinferior rooms. At 
Oxford, I was charmed with the house of 
Mrs. Tysoe, recommended by the Rest 
Tour Lodging List, and also by the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining geological specimens 
under the guidance of Mr. Carter, No. 11 
New Street, St. Clements. I was really 
very successful in bringing home a consid- 
erable number of fine specimens, some of 
which were not in the Natural History 
Museum. 


Dr. C. J. Blake said: 


The work of this Association seems to 
have opened up in so many new directions, 
and there are so many suggestions comin 
in that it is almost impossible not to wish 
to be a Rest Tourist. The sense of rest in 
going abroad, and at the same time doing 
it without a rush, is delightful. One 
feels glad that people are going to see 
Europe without seeing it in a hurry. I 
go back toa trip in England and Scot- 
land, four years ago, when, as a matter 
of necessity, the whole ground was covy- 
ered in nineteen days. That trip included 
landing at Liverpool, a visit of one day at 
Chester, four days in London, a day down 
in Kent, three days in Edinburgh and in 
Leeds, and then going back to Edinburgh 
to dine the same day. ‘‘Why! map alive,” 
said an English friend, “going back to 
Edinburgh to-night to dine?” ‘* Yes,” said 
I,*‘itis an absolute necessity.’’ ‘‘Why, stay 
here! There is enough to see here. Why 
don’t you stop? Take a later train.”’ ‘‘Oh, 
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no,” 1 said,‘*I have an engagement to dine 
at Edinburgh at half-past six.” ‘But, 
the idea, you know, of your going from 
Leeds to Edinburgh to-night to dine! Oh, 
fancy,” he said, ‘going to Edinburgh on 
a Saturda 
on a Monday morning!” But in nineteen 
days the trip had been made. In one 
sense, it brought up the story of the 
American who, on his first visit to Lon- 
don, seg! refused to go out of doors 
after dark. is friends said, **Man alive, 
you are as safe in London as you are any- 
where else. 
is the safest city in the world, you know.” 
He replied, ‘-I am afraid of falling off.” 
The Rest Tourist, so far as I can judge, 
has covered England, Scotland and Ire- 


What are you afraid of? It | 


night, and coming back here | 


land pretty thoroughly, and is not afraid | 


of ‘*‘falling off,’’ but is quite ready to get 
off and go off on to the Continent and ex- 
plore. 

Mrs. Howe said : 


Why could we not have pilgrimages. 
now and then, to spots especially beloved ? 
All the good people should be represented 
—teachers (perhaps not musicians, be- 
cause they are said to quarrel), poets and 
the rest. That is my contribution to the 
meeting. 

Miss O. M. FE. Rowe dwelt upon the 
sense of possession and discovery which 
comes to us in the way of travel. 


There are places which seem to us as 
distinctly our own as if we had been the 
first to find them. Such, in my own 
memory, is Ravenna. I[ felt as if I were 
the first to take the lonely ride over the 
marshes to the silent, solitary basilica of 
St. Appolinare in Classis, where once 
stood a great seaport town, but now only 
the church remains, and the débris of the 
rivers bas pushed the sea away till it is 
two miles distant; as if I were the first to 
stand before the ruined palace and stately 
tomb of Theodoric, or wonder over the 
spendid mausoleum of the Empress Galla 
Placidia, who was a sort of Gothic Cleo- 

atra. I felt as if I had discovered the 
baptistery of San Giovanni, flooded with 
the Italian sunshine till it glowed like a 
casket of gems, although its mosaics are 
thirteen centuries old; as if none before 
me had dropped a tear at Dante’s tomb, 
or seen the Pineta, under whose ancient 

ines he brooded in exile, and where Dry- 
Sen wrote his stately measures and Byron 
loved to roam with the beautiful Countess 
Guicciola. 

If you want to grow into sympathy 
with your environment, you must get 
away from the hotels; and to this end 
the Rest Tour has been extremely valu- 
able. I wish, for one thing, that its work 
might be extended further into Holland, 
so that we might go and stay in some of 
those exquisite little homes there, even if 
we had to make use of the universal lan- 
guage of pantomime. Holland is a very 
expensive country to travel in,—the most 
expensive, I believe, in Europe. And it 
is well to remember that one can always 
estimate expenses Oy comparing the 
units of currency. That is, the unit of 
currency in Holland is worth about forty- 
one cents, and in England and Scotland 
twenty-five cents. And it is true that 
you pay forty-one cents in Holland for 
what you would pay twenty and twenty- 
five cents for in other countries of Europe. 
If I might venture a criticism, it would 
be to say that I have often wished for a 
word of description under the lodging ad- 
dresses; for example, ‘‘Sunny,” ‘Rooms 
opening on a garden,” ‘‘In the minster 
close” (and in going to a cathedral town, 
do we not want to be as near the cathe- 
dral as possible?) ‘‘Excellent cooking,” 
and the like. Or, if a lodging is at the 
top of a bill, we all want to know it; 
those of us who can climb for a view, and 
those who cannot. I want to bear my 
testimony to the good this society has 
done. It has come to be one of our edu- 
cational forces. You know it is often 
said that, in our beloved Boston, we live 
in a kind of provincial atmosphere. Let 
us remember that ‘‘the travelled mind is 
the catholic mind”—educated from provin- 
cialism and exclusiveness. 

Miss Alice Mills gave some of the 
results of her six months’ music study in 
Leipsic, heartily endorsing the Conserva- 
tory, where the cost of a whole year’s 
work is but ninety dollars. 

This fee admits the student to concerts 
similar to our Symphony concerts, and to 
at least three chamber concerts, where 
the music is of a very high order. The 
expense of the opera is very little com- 
pared with our prices. Many students 
get good seats for thirty cents, and the 
best seats are seldom over a dollar and a 
quarter. The expense of living at Leipsic 
ranges from five to ten dollars a week. 
This means plain and comfortable living ; 
the table is more or less German, and the 
rooms are not heated to the degree com- 
mon with us. One should take care to 
know as much as possible about the 
family she is entering, for an absence of 
precaution often entails serious risk. I 
know many girls whose health has been 
permanently injured in German house- 
holds from lack of proper food and 
warmth. 

Miss Frances S. Emerson read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Pockets, and What to 
Put in Them.” This will appear in the 
coming number of the Pilgrim Scrip. 

Mrs. James T. Fields said that, although 
she had heard much criticism of Cook’s 
coupons, she had tried them at Lucerne 
with the best results. She had tele- 
graphed in advance, and although the 
hotel was crowded, the proprietor had 
gone out himself and found her delightful 
lodgings. This is a condition of the 
agency ; if a hotel keeper has no rooms 
for a traveller holding coupons, he is 
obliged to tind the tourist a place to sleep. 
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| thing, in going abroad, to have scme 


special pursuit to follow, not as a con- 
tinuation of work, but something that 
will lead one to this or that place rather 
than another—a centralization of power. 
If we love pictures more than anything 
else. let us go where we can give our- 
selves seriously and earnestly to their 
study. I know an architect who went 
abroad, several years ago, intending to 
see the cathedrals of England. He went 
down to Salisbury, and he never went 
anywhere else; but he came home with a 
knowledge of cathedrals which was, I 
dare say, quite as good as that drawn 
from more diffusive study. The very 
fact of going to Europe has something 
about it which makes it a rest; we go, 
as it were, to another sphere. We ure 
convoyed across the vast, seething mass 
of water in strange peace and security. It 
is as if the moon swung down a great char- 
iot, and we got into it and were wafted 
away. And finally, having drunk the 
peace of another existence, we return; 


| and it should be with us then as it is re- 





It was interesting to me to note the | 


individual interests of those who 
spoken. It seems to me an important 


have | 


lated of the city of Abdera, in Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey.” ‘This was nota 
good city; it was sordid, time-serving, 
base. Butone night there was given the 


| great opera of Andromeda, and one sang 
| the song of Perseus, ‘O Cupid, king 


of gods and men!” And next day, the 
armorers’ shops were all shut, the mar- 
ket-place was deserted, and the people 
went about shaking hands and embracing 
one another, and singing ‘‘O Cupid, king 
of gods and men!”’ And so, if brain and 
heart have been quickened | our life 
across the sea, we shall come back more 
ready to love one another and to give the 
world of our best. That is the great, the 
very best thing we can doin this age of 
altruism. 

Miss Dora Williams said : 

I visited in the northern part of Hol- 
land a little bit of a town, where the peo- 
ple are living in a most primitive way. 
There is not one of the places we visited 
suitable for the Rest Tour List, because 
there were only two classes of people in 
them: the better class, who do not take 
anybody into their homes, and the very 
poor sort, into whose homes one would 
not care to go. But I got some idea of 
the home life. which I enjoyed very much. 
1 would like just to say this, which, how- 
ever, is quite apart from Holland, that I 
am nega Os directors will be able to 
carry out the idea that has been spoken of 
this morning, as to bringing together a 
list of places in America, so that one can 
go to them on short vacations. I have 
often wanted myself to go to Philadelphia 
or Washington, but because I did not 
know anybody there I have simply staid 
at home. 


Mrs. Withington said: 


I wish to say a word in regard to trav- 
elling with children. I tried it last sum- 
mer with four, and found it easier than 
staying at home. 

The following notice was then read: 

A friend of the Rest Tour, one without 
whom the Association would never have 
existed, has made it a present of a society 
pin ; that is, he has had a design made ex- 
ge for us, and has given us the die. 

he pin is of silver in the form of a 
cockle shell, the sign of wayfaring and 
pilgrimage, which we have adopted as the 
cognizance of the Rest Tour Association. 
Each pin is to be engraved on the back 
with the initials of the society and with 
the member’s number. We can get them 
made at Hariott’s for sixty cents, includ- 
ing the postage. The orders for them 
must be made through the secretaries, as 
the design is exclusively the property of 
the Rest Tour, and will be used only for 
the members thereof. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PANGOLINS. 


A very queer little creature is one of 
my neighbors on the Ganges. He can’t 
bite, for the very best of all reasons, that 
he hasn’t any teeth. Who pulled them 
out? Why,noone. No; itis not old age. 
He never lost them, for he never had any 
to lose. Here’s a real live animal, and a 
good substantial fellow he is, too, nearly 
three feet long from the tip of his nose to 
the tip of his tail, that never had a tooth 
in his head. 

A pangolin, the people here call him. 
I suppose his scientific name is ‘Manis ” ; 
from his peculiar appearance, and because 
he ‘‘seeks for his food at night.’ That 
name comes from the Latin manes. His 
body is as large as a cat, and you can’t 
tell where his tail begins, for it is simply 
his body tapering downtoapoint. They 
are all the way from two feet to four 
feet long, and are always covered with 
heavy brown scales, so that when they 
are lying at length upon the ground, you 
would almost think them a huge ripe 
pine cone. 

He is the gentlest of all my wild neigh- 
bors, and the least harmful of all. I cap- 
tured him one evening, and before I had 
kept him for a week he was almost as 
tame as a kitten. 

He will wander about the house and 
garden hunting for food, and if he does 
not find enough he will come and climb 
up my leg to let me know that he is still 
hungry. 

There is no danger in handling him, for 
he is one of a very few animals without 
a single means of injuring anything but 
the little ants and termites upon which 
he lives. He has a very good way to de- 
fend himself, however. 

When he is disturbed by something 








which frightens him, he rolls himself up 
in a ball, with his head between his legs, 
and there are very few animals that care | 
to try their teeth upon those rough, hard 
scales, which are all that is to be seen on 
the outside of the ball. 

His hind feet are stubbed and short. 
He only uses them in crawling slowly | 
about; but his fore feet are long and | 
slender, and armed with sharp claws | 
which look almost like fingers. He can | 
burrow very fast, even in the hardest 
ground, and find an ants’ nest every time. 
Then he lies down quietly, and sticks his 
long, soft tongue right into the nest. 
That tongue is like fly-paper. An ant 
cannot possibly get off if once he sets one 
foot on it. That is the only thing the 
pangolin eats, so of course he has no need 
of teeth. 

Another very curious thing about him 
is the way he walks. The long, slender 
claws on his fore feet are very useful to | 
him in digging, but curved as they are, 
and with his short legs, he could hardly | 
get about if he planted his foot squarely 
on the ground, like other animals. Be- 
side, he would soon break them or wear 
them down, in that way, so he deliberately 
folds them up when he walks, just as you 
would shut up your hand, and walks 
about on his knuckles. 

I have read in a natural history that a 
pangolin cannot climb a tree, but that is 
not so. My fellow, with the help of his 
tail, will go up any tree where there are 
ants, without the slightest difficulty.— 
Warren H. Frych in Our Little Men and 
Women. 


—_—__ tor! 
HUMOROUS. 
“Johr, dear,” said Mrs. Hicks, ‘I'm 


making a shirt for the heathen. Come 
here and let me fit it on you, will you?” 


‘*My muvver, she’s French, she is, but 
I’m English, an’ so’s my farver.” 

‘*An’ what’s yer little sister?” 

‘‘Dunno—she can’t talk yet.”"—Judy. 


Papa—Fred, why are you so bad in 
school? 

Fred—Mamma told me to be as near 
like you as I could, and I heard you tell 
Mr. Taylor what a bad boy you used to be 
in school.— Harper's Bazar. 


Sayso—Those who love books almost 
invariably love dogs. That is a rule with, 
I think, few exceptions. Nowitt—I am 
one of the exceptions. Sayso—You love 
books and hate dogs? ey en, yh 
Sayso—That is strange. Nowitt—Not in 
the least ; Iam a book agent.—P. & S. S. 8. 
Co. Bulletin. 


Little Nell, dining with the grown up 
members of the family, gazes contem- 
platively at each in turn, then remarks 
slowly: ‘*‘All the ladies has they bangs 
over they noses, and all the gentlemen has 
they bangs under they noses.”— Harper's 
Bazar. 


‘“‘Why, mamma, you’ve got a gray hair 
in your bang!” ‘Yes, dear. That came 
because you were so naughty yesterday.” 
“O mamma, what a naughty little girl 
ree must have beento grandma! All her 

air is gray.’’— Selected. 


Russel], four years of age, was sailing 
down the Columbia River with a party of 
friends. He was much interested in 
everything he saw, and at length ven- 
tured this remark: ‘‘Papa, I think this 
boat must have awful long feet to walk in 
this water.” 


Mother—Back already? Well, I'm Ss 
it’s over. Did the tooth hurt much when 
it was pulled. 

Small Son—1—I—didn’t have it out. 

‘*What? Didn’t you go to the dentist’s?” 

‘“Yes’m, but there was two peopie 
ahead of me.” 

‘“*Why didn’t you wait?” 

‘‘T—-T was ’fraid they’d feel ’shamed if 
I stayed and heard them holler.”—Good 
News. 

An Episcopal clergyman says: ‘‘Many 
bishops of our church are in the habit of 
describing themselves, ‘by Divine permis- 
sion bishop of’ their diocese in official 
documents. A certain bishop whose 
name need not be given, not long ago had 
occasion to send such a document to a 
most devout, but not highly educated, 
layman. Thereupon it became the duty 
of the layman in question to sign an offi- 
cial document relating to some church 
business, and noticing the phrase referred 
to in the bishop’s paper, he thought it was 
incumbent upon him also to recognize the 
divine guidance. So, in entire good faith, 
he described himself as John Smith, by | 
Divine permission grocer and dealer in all | 
kinds of flour and feed.’ The paper never 
got into the archives of the church, how- 
ever, as he was requested to draw up 
another with the objectionable phrase 
omitted.” — Boston Gazette. 





When the good ship Petre! was on her 
last voyage, the mate was appointed to | 
keep the log. One day, however, he in- 
dulged too freely in the forbidden cup, 
and was unable to attend to his duties. 

The next day, quite late, after his head 
was once more able to hold his cap, he de- 
cided to write up the log. Turning to 
the page of the day before, he was sur- 
prised to find this entry: 

‘*Mate drunk all day.” 

‘sHere,” he said to the captain, *‘[—I 
w—wouldn’t put thatin, would you? It | 
isn’t necessary.” 

“Why not?” replied the captain. “‘lt’s | 
true, isn’t it?” 

**Yes, it’s true, I suppose.” 

“Well, then, I guess it had better 
stand.” 

So the mate resumed the log, and be- 
gan writing it up for that day. 





| quite unusual for me to be sober. 


When night came, the captain, as usual, 
glanced over the record. it was his turn 
to be surprised, for standing out in large 
black letters were the words: ‘‘Captain 
sober all day.’’ 

**Here, Mr. Mate,” he called out, ‘come 
here. What do you mean by this, you 
fool? Why, anybody would think it 
What 
do you mean, sir?’’ 

‘**Can’t help that,” responded the mate, 
‘it’s true, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, it’s true, [ suppose.” 

‘Well, then, I guess it had better 


| stand.”— Boston Budget. 








PREVENTION I8 BETTER 


| Than cure, and those who are subject to 


rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 


| ing the blood pure and free from the acid 


which causes the disease. You can rely 


| upon Hood's Sarsaparilla as a remedy for 
rheumatism and catarrh, also for every 


form of scrofula, salt rheum, boils and 
other diseases caused by impure blood. It 
tones and vitalizes the whole system. 


Hoop's PILLs sre easy and gentle in 
effect. 


TrueReform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one tha 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have «@ pretty sensible dress. 

Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 








PATTERNS for sale. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN BosTON, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the oy proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MaT- 
TRESS PApDs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘“‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 








| and are largely in use by various institutions for 


untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 
If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 
Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 











READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human te. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BaNKs, D.D. i 


portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact facsimiles of tne author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover desi 

by the author. Size,7x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLiIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By SAMUEL ADAM4 DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
Sein Size, 74x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CurTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” ‘Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. I lustrated in 
outline, by J. NoeL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Box 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


EF uae TATES KEITii. Cloth. Illustrated. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

one ne Size, 44% x 5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
® Literary and Family Paper € 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 

stions of the utmost value to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent household 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics o 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
CuRRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 


‘ The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





~WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Soscs 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars. 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Berest. 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers {for 
the second volume, about to be published, of ‘the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the — written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin, 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S, E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, a» .e 
book is not yet out, 


Malvina CREAN 
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‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the , Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO,, 
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The Woma n's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 10, 1894. 


NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for women unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Racue. Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 
PROGRAMME. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 15. 
Executive Committee Meeting, 9 A. M. 


Morning, 10 o'clock. 

Convention called to order by the President, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Roll Call of Officers, Vice-Presidents and 
State Members of Executive Committee, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Recording Secretary. 

Minutes of the closing session of the 25th 
Annual! Convention. 

Appointment of * Committees on Finance, 
Courtesies, Credentials, and Resolutions. 


Evening, 8 o’clock. 


Address of Welcome, Commissioner Ross, 
District of Columbia. 

President's Address, Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Colorado, Our New Star, Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman; Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, Vice-President 
Colorado Suffrage Association; Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, Massachusetts; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Penn- 
sylvania; Senator Carey, Wyoming. 

Our Stars of 1894, Kansas and New York, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf. 











Faripay, Fes. 16. 
Morning, 10 o’clock. 

Minutes. 

Report Credential Committee, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. 

Report Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery. 

Report Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet hg ja Upton. 

Report Southern Committee, Miss Laura Clay. 


Afternoon, 3 o’clock. 

Memorial Service in memory of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, George W. Childs, Hon. Leland Stan- 
ford, Hon. Charles O'Neil, and Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith. Addresses by Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Senator George F. 
Hoar. Mrs. Carrie L. Chapman-Catt, Hon. 
Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
Mrs. L. D. Blake, Henry B. Blackwell. 


Evening, 8 o'clock. 
Address, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Ken- 


wacky. 

Addsecs, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine. 
‘Fashionable Thinking.”’ 

Address, Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Virginia. 

Address, Mme. Hanna Korany, of Syria. 
**Woman Suffrage from an Oriental Standpoint.”’ 

Address, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, New 
York, Secretary of the King’s Daughters. 

SATURDAY, Fes. 17. 
Morning, 10 o’clock. 

Minutes. 

Proposed Amendments to the By. Laws. 

Presentations of invitations for 27th Annual 
Convention. 

Report Congressional Committee, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Report Presidential Suffrage Committee, Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Report Federal Suffrage Committee, Mrs. Clara 
Bewick Colby. 

Report Petition Committee, Dr. Frances Dick- 
inson. 

Report Press Committee, Mrs. Ellen Battelle 


Dietrick. 
Evening, 8 o'clock. 

Address, Mrs. Miriam Howard DuBose, 
Georgia. ‘Some Georgia Curiosities.”’ 

Address, Miss Harriett A. Shinn, Illinois, 
President National Association of Women Sten- 
ographers. ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a Business 
Woman’s Standpoint.”’ 

Address, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, IIli- 


nois. 
Address, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


Sunpay, Fsp. 18. 
Religious Service, 3 P. M. 
Voluntary. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Scripture Lesson. 


Hyna. 
Sermon. Text: Eph. 6:2. “Put onthe Whole 
Armor of God.’’ Rev. Marion Murdock, Ohio. 

Collection. 

Hymn. 

Monpay, Fes. 19. 
Morning, 10 o’clock. 

Minutes. 

Eiection of officers for the ensuing year, 

Report Kansas Constitutional Campaign Com- 
mittee, Laura M. Johns. 

Report Committee on National Headquarters, 
Eliza Titus Ward. ; 

Report Columbian Exposition Committee, 
Rachel Foster Avery. 

Evening, 8 o’clock—Presidents’ Evening. 

Short addresses by Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, 
Colorado; Mrs. Bennett, District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Claudia Howard Maxwell, Georgia; Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, Kansas; Miss Laura Clay, 
Kentucky; Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Mary- 
jand; Mrs. Emily B. Ketchum, Michigan; Mrs. 
Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, New Jersey; Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, New York; Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Virginia D. Young, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Emeline B. Wells, Utah; Mrs. 
Etta Grymes Farrah, Virginia. 

Tvuxgspay, Fes. 20. 
Morning, 10 o'clock. 

Minutes. 

Report Committee on Enrolment, Mrs. Louise 
Southworth. 

Report Committee on Press Work for the Con- 
vention, Mrs. Harriett Taylor Upton. 

Report Resolutions Committee. 

Discussion of Resolutions. 


Evening, 8 e’clock. 


Address, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howells, New 
York, ‘‘Campaigning.”’ 





Address, Hon. Simon Wolf, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Address, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, South 
Carolina. 
Address, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, [linois. “The 


Crowning Race.’”’ 
Closing remarks by the President. 


Wednesday, Feb. 21, 10 o'clock A.M. 

Executive Committee meeting in Suffrage 
Parlors, 1328 I Street. 

Tickets for sale at Metzerott’s Music Rooms, 
1110 F Street. 

Sunday meeting FREE. 3 P.M. 

Single ticket, without reserved seat, 25 cents. 

Single ticket, with reserved seat, 35 cents. 

Season ticket, with reserved seat, (five even- 
ings), $1.25. 





APPEAL TO S8UFFRAGISTS. 


Have you this year contributed any 
money, thus becoming a member of the 
National, State or local Suffrage Society? 
If not, why not? Times have been hard, 
and you may not have been able to pay a 
large sum, but any woman who really 
believes that the present laws and cus- 
toms hinder the mental and moral devel- 
opment of woman, and that an association 
which is working for woman’s freedom in 
all directions is a benefactor of humanity, 
should manifest her belief. 

It is not the money we need alone, but 
your name and influence which we as a 
National Society can only get through 
your paid up membership. Think about 
this carefully. Deny yourself a little if 
need be. Your officers are giving their 
time and thought gratuitously, and every 
cent you send to the treasury will be 
applied directly to the work. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National-American W. S. A. 
Warren, O. 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Forty years ago, when Mrs. Bronson 
Alcott, of Concord, Mass., began the peti- 
tions which have since swelled to a con- 
stituency of 80,000 in Massachusetts in the 
present year, women had the right to 
vote nowhere, except that in Kentucky 
widows with children were allowed to 
take part in school elections. Now in 
two States, Wyoming and Colorado, 
women have the full right of suffrage in 
all elections, municipal, State and Na- 
tional, on the same terms asmen. In the 
great State of Kansas they have had since 
1887 the full right of municipal suffrage, 
for whigh we are asking. The men of 
Kansas are so well pleased with the result 
that they have just submitted a constitu- 
tional amendment giving full suffrage to 
women, which will be acted upon next 
fall. This right of municipal suffrage 
was given to Kansas women by act of 
Legislature without any submission of 
the law to the people. In twenty-one 
States and one Territory women now have 
suffrage in school elections. Every year 
some one or more new States confer the 
right. Year before last it was New Jersey ; 
last year Connecticut. In Colorado wom- 
en have voted in school elections since 
1876, and now the men have granted them 
full political rights with themselves. In 
two Southern States, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, women vote by petition on the 
license question—i.e., a liquor dealer has to 
secure the signatures of a majority of men 
and women in his locality in order to get a 
license. In all the provinces of Canada, 
except that of Quebec, unmarried women 
and widows have municipal suffrage on 
the same qualifications as men. 

In no State has suffrage ever been re- 
pealed by the voters. (In Utah it was 
prohibited by Congress in order to cripple 
the Mormon power, as almost all the 
families were Mormons. In Washington 
it was terminated by a fraudulent suit 
and a decision of the Territorial Supreme 
Court). 

In England unmarried women and wid- 
ows who pay a tax such as enables men 
to vote have had the same full municipal 
suffrage for which we ask since 1869. 
Mr. Gladstone testifies that their voting 
has been ‘“‘without detriment and with 
great advantage.” In the municipal elec- 
tions of Scotland women have voted since 
1881. About one-fifth of the voters in 
the municipal elections of Great Britain 
are women. 

In Australia women have had municipal 
suffrage for years, and last year New 
Zealand gave her women full suffrage on 
the same terms as men in all elections. 

In the Isle of Man women vote for mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. 

In Belfast, Ireland, women have munici- 
pal suffrage and generally exercise it. 

In Wyoming, after twenty-five years of 
voting,ninety per cent. of the women vote 
regularly; of the men only eighty-five 
per cent. vote, and in Wyoming the per- 
centage of divorces is smaller than in any 
other Western State. 

Of the registered voters of Boston at 
the last city election only sixty-two per 
cent. of the men voted; of the women 
ninety per cent. Women in Boston for 
five years have held the balance of power 
and have elected with the aid of men a 
greatly improved school board. They 
elected last fall eight of their ten candi- 





women, defeated a candidate who had been 
nominated by both the Republicans and 
the Democrats. Women have to apply 
personally every year to be registered. It 
cost the 10,000 women voters of Boston 
more time and trouble to get their names 
on the voting list than it cost all the men 
in Boston to get registered, and a much 
larger proportion of women voters voted. 
No bad woman is known to have ever 
voted in Boston, and no woman voter has 
ever been insulted at the polls. On mo- 
tion of an Irish Catholic democrat, smok- 
ing at the polls has been prohibited in 
deference to the women voters. No great 
cause ever grew so fast as this has done. 


H. B. B. 
— ——_+oe—_____ 
KANSAS AND THE BOSTON REMON- 
STRANTS, 


As there are no solid arguments against 
woman suffrage, the opponents of equal 
rights are obliged to resort chiefly to 
appeals to prejudice. The Boston Daily 
Journal lately had an editorial, calling 
upon the men of Kansas to vote against 
the equal suffrage amendment, on the 
ground that the women, if enfranchised, 
would probably vote for the Populist 
party. The Boston remonstrants sent a 
copy of this editorial to every Republican 
paper in Kansas, carefully avoiding the 
Populist ones. The Boston Daily Journal 
also intimated that the women who have 
thus far taken an active part in Kansas 
politics were mostly of the ‘‘shrill and 
shrieking” type. As in Kansas almost 
every man’s wife and daughters vote, we 
predicted that this editorial would be 
likely to cause mingled wrath and amuse- 
ment in that State. This expectation has 
been verified. In sending such assertions 
to Kansas, the remonstrants have made 
almost as great a mistake as in sending 
statements about the bad results of equal 
suffrage in Wyoming to be circulated in 
Colorado, which is next door to Wyoming, 
and where, therefore, everybody knows 
better. 


Tis sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. 


The Republican papers of Kansas have 
taken the Boston Journal’s advice very 
ill. The Topeka Daily Capital, under the 
heading ‘‘An Example of Boston Gall,” 
says: 

Kansas newspapers have been honored 
recently with an attempt at dictation as 
to their position toward woman suffrage 
by the Boston Journal. Most of the 
editors have properly thrown the Jour- 
nal's gratuitous suggestions in the waste 
basket. 


The Alta Vista Record says: 


Quite an extensive article, clipped from 
the Boston Daily Journal of December 18, 
on woman suffrage in Kansas, was sent us 
for publication in the Record. It says 
that although the question will not be 
voted upon until next November, the cam- 
paign is quite as heated as though the 
time of election was at hand. It tells 
who is working up the scheme, and the 
bad effect the passage of such a law 
would have, and advises its opposers to 
be on the alert. It is a privilege as well 
as a power attained by the Eastern States 
to dictate by national legislation what 
laws shall govern us; but, as this is a free 
country, Kansas editors prefer to write 
their own editorials and permit her people 
to enact State laws suitable to their own 
fancies. It is **human suffering” that is 
agitating the minds of the people of 
Kansas to-day, instead of ‘‘woman suf- 
> we will give the Journal to under- 
stand. 


The Pratt Times says: 


The Boston Journal recently contained 
a long editorial on the subject of woman 
suffrage in Kansas, and we have received 
a copy of the article with a request to 
publish. The article ‘views with alarm” 
the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of this State, and argues that with 
women in politics and in public offices, 
the stability of our credit is liable to be 
ruined. It further states that women have 
a very limited idea of business, and that 
their elevation to power would lower the 
standard of Kansas financially among 
other States of the Union. The Times is 
not a prophet, and therefore cannot see 
any such ominous forebodings for the 
future. If Kansas has maintained her 
equilibrium, under Populist rule, we feel 
confident that the women of the State can 
be safely trusted with the government of 
her affairs. There is now room for im- 
provement, and women as arule are about 
as good financiers as men. 


The Scandia Journal says: 


We have received a long article from 
the Boston Journal, arguing against 
woman suffrage for Kansas. We are 
urged to give it a conspicuous place. It 
went to sleep in the waste basket. The 
town of Boston must think we run a 
paper for the sole purpose of accommo- 
dating some long-haired fool who can’t 
get a respectable hearing among his 
friends, and who pays to bave his rot 
published in big papers, and then send it 
out asa clipping. In this case the writer 
says: ‘Look at the kind of women who 
will sit in the Kansas legislature under 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Lease, Mrs. Diggs, 
et al.”” The kind of women who would 
sit in the legislature, if any sat there, 
would be such as level-headed, patriotic 
little Mrs. Johns. 

When the Eastern writers run out of 
other themes, they abuse Kansas. 


It was customary for many years to 


dates, one of whom, nominated only by the 
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speak of.the advocates of equal rights as 


“short-haired women and long-haired. 


men.” But it will be quite a novelty to 
the editor of the Boston Daily Journal to 
find people assuming that he is “‘long- 
haired” because he is an opponent of the 
reform. Sooner or later the tables will 
be turned; and this is only one among 
many signs that the turning has already 
begun. A. 8. B. 
—___—_ +o 


MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


The monthly executive meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held at 3 Park St., this week 
with a large attendance. 

The action of the Legislature was dis- 
cussed. Special thanks were voted to 
Representative Alfred S. Roe, of Worces- 
ter, for his championship of the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill and indignation 
was expressed against Representative 
Wood, of Hast Boston. 

It was announced that the offer of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to send a speaker free of charge to 
any woman’s club or other organization 
of men or women willing to listen to the 
presentation of the subject, had been ac- 
cepted by a number of clubs. Representa- 
tives from the suffrage leagues of Newton, 
Waltham, Roxbury, Natick and other 
places reported that those leagues would 
have tables at the suffrage fair. 

Equal rights literature had been sent to 
2,000 public school teachers. A day had 
been secured for the presentation of 
woman suffrage at the next Chautauqua 
Assembly at South Framingham. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the large 
number of suffrage petitions pouring in 
upon the Legislature. From more than 
300 societies petitions having been already 
received. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the 
newspapers that had supported the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill. 

The following delegates were chosen to 
the National Suffrage Convention at Wash- 
ington: Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. E.N.L.Walton, Mrs. George F. Hoar 
Mrs. Elisa R. Whiting, Miss Mary Allen, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Bryant, Mrs. 8. E. D. Cur- 
rier, Mrs. Paulina Gerry. 


~~ 
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A PROTEST FROM EAST BOSTON. 








Editors Woman’‘s Journal : 

I feel it to be a duty which I owe to the 
people of East Boston to protest against 
so much of the recent speech of Repre- 
sentative Wood as states or implies that 
the community which he claims to repre- 
sent is opposed to woman suffrage. 

The fact is exactly the other way. East 
Boston, more especially Ward 1, Mr. 
Wood’s district, is a strong woman suf- 
frage community. Almost all the men 
and women among us who have attained 
high reputation in professional or busi- 
ness life, almost all our political and 
social leaders, both men and women, are 
pronounced woman suffragists. 

Ward | on election day furnishes one of 
the strongest contingents of women vot- 
ers of any ward in Boston. Many, and I 
think most, of our representatives and 
senators of recent years have voted for 
woman suffrage; such men, for instance, 
as Henry B. Hill, Charles S. Witt, Fred- 
eric B. Day, Andrew Hall, Joseph B. 
Maccabe, James E. Fitzgerald and Wil- 
liam J. Burke. 

The enrolment book of East Boston 
Woman Suffrage League contains, beside 
the names just mentioned, those of Rev. 
and Mrs. Lewis B. Bates, Rev. and Mrs. 
Richmond Fisk, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Black, 
and all the other clergymen of East 
Boston with one exception; of Hon. and 
Mrs. E. M. McPherson, Judge and Mrs. 
W.H. H. Emmons, Mr. and. Mrs. Nathan- 
iel M. Jewett, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Wi.lard [. Allen, 
David H. Blaney, Sylvanus Smith, and so 
many others that I hesitate to ask space 
to mention them; of J. Willard Brown, 
Amelia H. Pitman, Frances H. Turner, 
Tilson A. Mead, Horatio D. Newton, in- 
deed, of most of the leading teachers in 
our public schools; of Hugh L. Stalker, 
John L. Bates, and many other rising 
young men who are active in politics. 

This list of names speaks for itself. I 
need not citemore. It shows conclusively 
that it is not true that East Boston is an 
anti-woman suffrage community. I have 
lived here thirty-nine years, long enough 
to be entitled to claim a fair acquaintance 
with East Boston people and East Boston 
opinion, and I do not hesitate to affirm 
that, generally speaking, the opponents 
of woman suffrage cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be classed as representative men 
or representative women. 

The representative men and women are 
on the other side, and Mr. Wood, in the 
stand he takes on woman suffrage, dis- 
tinctly misrepresents his constituents. 

JUDITH WINSOR SMITH. 

East Boston, Feb. 5, 1894. 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN MASSACHU-~ 
SETTS HOUSE. 


On Thursday, Feb. 1, in the House of 
Representatives, for the first time in this 
State,the women suffragists were able to 
substitute a bill granting municipal suf- 
frage to women,for the adverse report of a 
committee giving the petitioners leave to 
withdraw. 

The vote was taken after a prolonged 
debate. 

The final vote for substitution was 85 to 
71, with 19 pairs, making a total of 104 re- 
corded in favor and 90 opposed; 46 not 
voting. 

Before the matter was reached in the 
calendar, Mr. Wellman, of Malden, intro- 
duced an order that the justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court be required to 
give their opinion to the House upon the 
following: 


First—Is it constitutional, in an act granting 
to womens the right to vote in town and eity 
elections, to provide that such act shall take 
effect throughout the Commonwealth upon its 
acceptance by a majority vote of the voters of 
the Commonwea!th ? 

Second —Is it constitutional to provide in such 
an act that it shall take effect in a city or town 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of such city or town. 

Third —Is it constitutional in an act granting 
to women the right to vote in town and city 
elections to provide that such an act shall take 
effect throughout the Commonwealth upon its 
a by a majority vote of the voters of 
the Commonwealth, including women specially 
authorized to register and to vote on this ques- 
tion alone? 


Mr. noe, of Worcester, and Mr. St. 
John objected to delaying legislation 
by sending the matter to the Supreme 
Judicial Court, and the order went over 
until Friday. 

When the report of the committee on 
woman suffrage was reached, Mr. Kneil, 
of Westfield, moved to lay the matter on 
the table until the opinion of the Supreme 
Court could be obtained on the questions 
presented by Mr. Wellman, of Malden. 
Such a course would not delay more than 
ten days. 

Mr. Roe, of Worcester, Mr. St. John, of 
Haverhill, and Mr. Beckford, of Lynn, 
opposed delay. 

Mr. Russell, of Boston, favored sending 
the matter to the Supreme Court. 

The motion to table was lost. 

The question then came on the adoption 
of the amendment of Mr. Kneil, of West- 
field, submitting the bill, if passed, to the 
people, women being given opportunity 
to vote. Mr. Kneil’s amendment was as 
follows: 


Section 2. This act shall take effect on its 
passage, so far as to authorize the submission of 
the question of its acceptance, as hereinafter 
provided; but shall not further take effect unless 
accepted by a majority of the voters, hereinafter 
designated, voting thereon at the time of the 
election of State, District and County officers, to 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, 1894. 

All women who possess the qualifications re- 
lating to age, education and residence required 
by the constitution and laws of this Common- 
wealth in the case of male voters (except paupers 
and persons under guardiansbip), shall, for the 
purpose of voting on the acceptance of this act, 
be entitled to be registered in the same manner, 
and upon the same terms as men; and all men 
and women who are duly registered shall be 
entitled to vote at the time of said election on the 
question of the acceptance of this act. 

Separate ballots shall be furnished by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth in the manner 
provided by law for furnishing ballots for voting 
upon the question of granting licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors for the purpose of 
voting upon the acceptance of this act and shall 
be in the following form: Shall the act entitled 
‘*An Act granting Municipal Suffrage to Women’ 
be accepted? Yes (or) No. 

The votes so cast shall be counted, canvassed 
and returned in the manner now provided by 
law for counting, canvassing and returning the 
votes cast for Governor; and if a majority of 
the voters voting thereon at such election shall 
vote in favor of the acceptance of this act, it 
shall become a law, to take effect upon the filing 
with the proper officer of the result of such 
canvass. 


Debate on the adoption of the amend- 
ment was opened by Mr. Roe, of Wor- 
cester, who opposed it. 

Mr. Abbott, of Watertown, thought 
the House ought to take the direct road 
to woman suffrage and reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Burges, of Kingston, offered an 
amendment submitting the act to the 
voters, the latter not to include women 
voters. 

Mr. Kneil said he had offered his amend- 
ment in good faith, believing that it would 
settle finally the question whether or not 
women really want the suffrage, which 
he doubted. Ifthe vote was adverse the 
matter would not come again to the Leg- 
isiature. 

Mr. Bennett thought it absurd to think 
that woman suffrage could be settled as 
Mr. Kneil supposed. Such is not the fact, 
it will come here again and again until it 
isalaw. He was interested to learn that 
the amendment was offered in good faith; 
he had supposed until Mr. Kneil said to 
the contrary that the amendment was a 
bit of fine politics on the part of the 
member from Westfield and the member 
from Malden (Mr. Wellman). He hoped 
the game of fine politics of giving the 
referendum on the question and not goin 
on record on the question of woman suf- 
frage would not prevail. 


Mr. Wo. H. I. Hayes, of Lowell, said: 
It is not right for gentlemen to go home 
and say we have dodged the issue. The 
kind of politics he names we might all 
take part in if we would. One need not 
go to Boston to play a game of nickel in 
the slot machine. The opponents of 
woman suffrage oppose it because they 
believe it is against the interests of the 
women themselves. Women come here 
and say they will mark the men who 
oppose this bill. If such are their politics, 
they ought not to be made voters. If 





= pass this bill, go on and provide a 
arge and commodious insane asylum; it 
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with additional judges; they will be 
needed. It is the most pernicious legis- 
lation possible. I trust that this proposed 
law will fail. The people will never en- 
dorse it. 

Mr. SPAULDING, of Cambridge: I am 
not a lawyer, but it is a very serious ques- 
tion whether we have a constitutional 
right to pass a law to take effect only 
when ratified at the polls. The Govern- 
or’s message recommending a referendum 
did not refer to a question of this nature; 
on the contrary, his language implies the 
contrary. In 1881, in a report signed by 
Harvey N. Shepard and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, I find a citation from Judge 
Cooley, one of the ablest lawyers in 
America, who says it is a settled question 
of constitutional law that the power of 
the Legislature to enact laws cannot be 
delegated, that it cannot relieve itself of 
its responsibility by referring it to some 
other body. So this Legislature can 
hardly afford to pass a law of this kind. 
People who vote for it may have reason 
to regret their precipitancy. 

Mr. Parry, of Cambridge: It is the 
bill with the amendment to refer it to the 
people that is now before us. I under- 
stand the gentleman who represents the 
bill to say that the petitioners are willing 
to fr to the people. 

R. ROE, of Worcester: What I said 
was that something is better than noth- 
ing. But we prefer the bill without 
the amendment. Who knows what will 
come up if the lawyers get at it? I hope 
the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. JONES, of Melrose: The gentleman 
from Westfield has offered an important 
amendment, to which he has given much 
consideration. But it is of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. We should have to refer 
the question to the Supreme Court. That 
will delay us a month. Then we shall 
have to discuss it when our attention is 
absorbed by other questions. We all 
know how we are going to vote. Let us 
vote now. 

MR. BECKFORD, of Lynn: I have read 
the Governor’s message. He says it is a 
grave question whether it is best to give 
women the right. But he says nothing 
about areferendum. This amendment of 
Mr. Kneil’s is only a repetition of the 
one proposed by Mr. White last year. 

Mr. Woop, of East Boston: I do not 
oppose this bill for gain, but because I do 
not believe it to be good, or right, or the 
wish of a majority of women. I[n oppos- 
ing it I represent the better element of 
women and of men. The petitioners 
virtually admitted this, when they said: 
‘*‘We do not want the question submitted 
to the people; we want it decided by a 
more enlightened body.”’ The petitioners 
at the hearing made of the committee an 
unheard of demand; they asked and the 
committee conceded that we should give 
ten minutes to a petitioner, then ten 
minutes to a remonstrant. Why was 
this? Because they knew that our wives 
and sisters would not come up to be ridi- 
culed and sneered at. I said, ‘‘No: First 
hear the petitioners; then the remon- 
strants.”’ | know several ladies who would 
have spoken against this bill, who did not 
say a word, in consequence of the rule 
adopted. The more I look at the matter 
the more opposed I become. It takes 
some courage to oppose. The suffragists 
threaten us, the opponents of the bill, with 
defeat. It is intimidation from first to 
last. They say: ‘The party that lets us 
in will get the votes of suftragists.” ‘That 
was said by one of the principal speakers 
before thecommittee. Let women devote 
themseives to their children. I did not 
have a college education, but my mother 
taught her children the way they should 
go. My father was usually away from 
home. He had little time to take care of 
the children. The mothers should bring 
them up. If the mothers are off at caucus 
or town meeting, what will become of 
the family? A woman should stay at 
home and teach her boys to carry out her 
principles. Another reason I oppose is 
that if you should make a canvass of the 
women of Massachusetts, not 25 per cent. 
of them would vote for this bill. Last 
year, the day before this bill came up, I 
went toa tea party. I explained the mat- 
ter and asked every lady who wished to 
vote to raise her right hand—— 

Objection was made that Mr. Wood 
was not speaking on the amendment, and 
the chair decided that Mr. Wood was out 
of order. P 

Mr. Woop: I was trying to tell a little 
story. Iasked those ladies if they wanted 
to vote. Two were in favor, and twenty- 
nine were opposed. The gentleman from 
Everett says that the petitioners will 
come every year until their request is 
granted. If they don’t get some new 
recruits they will soon stop coming. Some 
of them said they had been coming here 
asking for forty years, or sixty years, I 
forget which. Unless they get sme new 
converts they won’t come here much 
longer. But I am told this is a Republi- 
can measure. I stand here as a Republi- 
can to oppose it. At the last Republican 
State Convention an effort was made to 
get it into the platform and it was voted 
down. I will tell my Republican friends 
why they should vote against it. The only 
remonstrant who appeared before the 
committee said: ‘If my people vote we 
can beat the petitioners three to one.” I 
suppose he was a Democrat. In the com- 
mittee I tried to have the amendment of 
Mr. Kneil adopted, but I could not. 

Mr. Roe, of Worcester: The gentle- 
man who has just spoken says it takes 
some courage to oppose this bill. Such 
opposition as his it does take some courage 
to make. He described the children 
gathered around his mother’s knee and 
then sneers at the petitioners as aged 
women. [sage a disgrace? My mother 
is aged and she believes in woman suf- 
frage. Who are these aged women who 
appeared before our committee? Let me 
name one of them. I know not her age, 
but she wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Her words, ‘‘Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,” 
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were sung by our soldiers as they marched 
to battle. Yet he sneers at her as ‘‘aged.”’ 
Another of these ladies whom he ridicules 
was Mary A. Livermore, who helped or- 
ganize the Sanitary Commission, who 
nursed Union soldiers in Southern hospi- 
tals and saved their lives at the risk of 
her own. Let him not flatter himself 
that this procession of petitioners will end. 
He says that 29 out of 31 women are 
opposed. I hope we shall not be in- 
fluenced by such specious statements. 
Let us signalize this year by voting down 
every amendment that impedes us in the 
exercise of our constitutional right and 
duty of emancipating women. 

R. THOMPSON, of Worcester: I move 
that the debate on the amendment be 
closed at 4.50 P. M. 


It was so ordered. 


Mr. THoMAs RUSSELL, of Boston: I 
hope that neither of these amendments 
will be adopted. We should decide this 
matter for ourselves and not refer it else- 
where. The proposal to submit the 
matter to the joint vote of women and 
men is most specious and unfair. It pro- 
poses that the women may vote with the 
men and so settle the question. I believe 
that the men of the State would vote by a 
large majority against allowing the 
women to do 30. I speak in behalf of the 
women who do not come here, but who 
remonstrate. I hope the House will vote 
—e the amendments and then reject the 


Mr. WELLMAN, of Malden: Nothing 
could more clearly show than this dis- 
cussion has done, the need of consulting 
the Supreme Court, as I propose. On the 
one hand the amendments are pronounced 
constitutional; on the other, unconstitu- 
tional. This is a serious question, not to be 
lightly decided. I feel no hatred or, bitter- 
ness with regard toit. Itis said that to 
get the opinion of the court may take a 
month. ere is nothing in that objec- 
tion. It has always been the custom of 
the court to act promptly. We have had 
answers to such inquiries very soon, per- 
haps in one week. I am willing to vote 
for the substitution of the minority report 
if the amendment is adopted, but I ask 
in all fairness that the constitutionality 
of a referendum may be ascertained by 
reference to the Supreme Court. I am 
willing to have the matter decided by the 
voters with the women voting also, so 
that the great body of moderate men and 
women may have a fair show after the 
court has decided that they can do so. 

Mr. GALLOUPE, of Beverly: This Leg- 
islature recently passed a general law 
authorizing the incorporation of cities. 
My town acted upon it. An injunction 
was applied for. The Supreme Court de- 
cided the law unconstitutional. Would it 
not have been better to have got that deci- 
sion first? If the court decides that the 
referendum is constitutional, will vote for 
the bill with the referendum. But the 
suffragists propose to get from the Leg- 
islature what they think they cannot get 
from the people. 

Mr. St. Joun, of Haverhill: This is 
a simple matter. If these amendments 
are voted down, there will be no need of 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. Let us 
vote them down, and come squarely, face 
to face, with the question itself. 

Mr. Curtis, of Revere: Last year, on 
the amendment offered by Mr. White, of 
Brookline, not a word was said as to its 
constitutionality. But this year a great 
light has dawned on the opponents of 
this bill. Now they say: ‘‘It is probably 
unconstitutional; let us wait and see.” 
These gentlemen say they are not afraid 
to goto the people. But last year they 
voted for the amendment, and then, hav- 
ing carried it, they turned right round and 
killed the amended bill. Their feelings 
to-day are unchanged. Having no argu- 
ment, they malign the women who peti- 
tion. Any of you gentlemen who were 
present at the hearing know that the 
represented the brains and heart and intel- 
ligence of the women of Massachusetts. 
The reason the remonstrants did not op- 
pose was that they did not want to meet 
the arguments presented. If the com- 
mittee had acted on argument they would 
have reported the bill. But a majority 
could not be influenced, because they had 
made up their minds against it in advance. 
They were governed by tradition. Why 
do women petition? Because wives and 
mothers and sisters are suffering from the 
rum power. Our opponents fear that if 
women vote we shall have a reign of ‘‘no 
license.” I have no fear of the result. I 
wish to vote down the amendments and 
have a discussion on the merits of the 


ill. 
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up against threats. The gentleman knows 
that I meant to make no reflections on 
age. The petitioners themselves said they 
had been petitioning for forty years. They 
are misrepresenting me. 

Mr. BENNETT, of Everett: The ques- 
tion is, ‘‘Shall we refer to the Supreme 
Court?” Until we decide to accept the 
amendments, we have nothing to refer. 
Therefore we can properly vote down the 
amendments without considering their 
constitutionality. Mr. Wood has at- 
tempted to give this matter a party bear- 
ing and appeal to Republican prejudices. 
But is it not the women voters who have 
year after year elected Republican school 
committees? That answers his objection. 
It is only necessary to — to the fact 
that we have already given the women 
the right to vote for school committees, 
with good results. Alladmit that woman 
suffrage will come some day; why not 
now? 

Mr. Myers, of Cambridge: I am sur- 
prised to hear that the debate is to be 
terminated at 4.50 o’clock. I move a re- 
consideration. 

Reconsideration was voted down. Mr. 
— of Beverly, moved to adjourn. 

st. 

After debate the amendment of Mr. 
Burges to submit question to the voters 
was lost. 

On Mr. Kneil’s amendment to submit 





question to vote of men and women the 
yeas and nays were ordered and the 
amendment was lost; yeas 80, nays 102, 
with 9 pairs. 

The substitution of the suffrage bill for 
the minority report was then carried by a 
vote of 85 yeas to 71 nays with 19 pairs, 
as follows: 







YEAS. 
John E. Leach, James C. 
John E. Lewis, Ottho W. 
Solon Livermore, Oliver C. 
, Albert F. Loomis, Henry G. 
Amos Macomber, John A. 





2d 
McCarthy, Jeremiah J. 
Miller, Edwin C. 
Morrill, Charles O, 


Nash, Melvin 8. 
Newhall, George H. 
Newhall, John B. 
Norcott, Jarvis 
Parry John E. 

Perry, John E. 
Phelps, Carlton T. 
Pinkham, Edward W 
Porter, Burrill, Jr. 
Porter, J. Frank 
Richardson, Clarence E. 
Richardson, John 8. 
Roe, Alfred 8. 


x. 
St. John, Thomas E. 
Sturtevant, Charles F. 
Teamoh, Robert T. 
Thompson, Eben F. 
Tompkins, Isaac B. 
Tuttle, John E. 
Wellman, Arthur H. 
Wentworth, George L. 
Wheeler. William H. 


Wood, Eugene W. 
Woodfall, J. Loring 





4. 
. Henry 
8. 





ones, Goepge 
, 8. Smit 
Howard G. 


NAYS. 


Adams, Walter 
Bailey, James A., Jr. 
Bancroft, Charles G. 
Bates, C. Waldo 
Buck, George H. 
Casey, Daniel C. 
Cass, Fran 

Coakley, Daniel H. 


Fino, E 
Foss, Granville E. 


Gillingham, James L. 
eason, James F. 
Graham, William T. 
Grant, Alexander 
Hale, Edward A. 
Harding, Clarke P. 
Hayes, James E. 
Hibbard, George A. 
Hear, Jonn J. 
Holland, Timothy 
Yeas, 85; nays, 71. 





PAIRS. 
The following pairs were announced : 
YEAS. NAYS. 
Merritt, Marcus M.* Brooke, Thomas A. 
Bixby, George H. Knell, Arthur S.* 


Ross, Samuel 
Russell, Thomas * 
Joalin, Orrin F. 


Melaven, James F.* 
Dennis, William D. 
Kellogg, Jobn E.* 





7 icolas M. Raymond, Samuel M.* 
nox, Joseph B.* Lyman, Timothy P. 
Kelley, John ahan, Patrick * 

“ eston, Thomas* Hayes, William H. I. 
Burges, William H. Hayes, ag = 9 











y, John J. 
Sullivan, Kichard * 
} ta Daniel 
Carroll, Charles W. 
Atwood, Newell D.* 
Murphy, John L. 
Casey, Joseph J. 
Donohoe, Owen M. 
Rosnosky, Isaac * 


Drew, William H, 

Humphrey, Henry D.* 

Shipley, Joseph L.* 

Farley, Joseph B.* 

Murphy, James Stuart 
* Present. 


The bill, having been read, was placed 
in the orders of the day for to-morrow 
for a second reading. 

On motion of Mr. Darling, of Hyde 


_Park, at twenty-four minutes before six 


o'clock the House adjourned. 


On Friday, Feb. 2, Mr. Wellman, of 
Malden, urged the House to adopt his 
order to question the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roe, of Worcester, said he preferred 
something to nothing. If amendments 
were to be added to the bill at any subse- 
quent stage, he was anxious to know 
beforehand whether it was in proper 
shape to go before the public, and he was 
therefore willing the order should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Wood, of East Boston, said he 
should not press a reconsideration of the 
vote, as he had mag tones | given notice he 
would do, and he hoped the order now 
presented would prevail. 

Mr. Abbott, of Watertown, thought it 
a wise thing to adopt the order. 

Mr. St. John, of Haverhill, believed 
that any admendment to be offered would 
be rejected, and consequently that there 
would be nothing for the Supreme Court 
to answer; but considering the great de- 
sire of many members to have these ques- 
tions answered, he would withdraw any 
objection. 

Mr. Burges, of Kingston, gave notice 
that he proposed to offer again at the 
proper time the amendment rejected yes- 
terday. He had no objection to asking 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Richardson, of Boston, thought it 
would be better to wait and see what 
amendment was offered, before asking 
the opinion of the Court upon it. Mr. 
Malone, of Greenfield, hoped the order 
would be adopted, as did also Mr. Jones, 
of Melrose, Mr. Galloupe, of Beverly, and 
Mr. Bancroft, of Clinton. 

Mr. Porter, of N. Atiicherong, op- 
posed the passage of the order, as he saw 
nothing upon which the Supreme Court 
could be called to pass unless the amend- 
ments should be tacked upon the bill. 
He believed that this delay was a device 
of the enemy to defeat municipal suffrage 
for women. 

Mr. Myers, of Cambridge, thought the 
order was offered in good faith and hoped 
it might be adopted. 

Mr. Bliss, of Boston, thought the 
house should take such action as it desired 
on the bill, and ask tbe opinion of the 
Court, if necessary, later. 

Mr. Bennett, of Everett, said he should 
vote for the passage of the order vege | 
because those who had charge of the bill 
seemed to be in favor of doing so, but not 
because he believed it necessary to ask the 








opinion of the Supreme Court concernin 
amendments which the house had rejected: 
Mr. Wellman’s order was then adopted. 





HO! FOR THE MILLION PETITION. 


It will not be in rolls of all sorts of 
colors and sizes of paper, but in neat 
books, with all the leaves handsomely 
ruled and tied together in a symmetrical 
form and size. So let every friend in New 
York State, who wishes to help on the 
million petition send for a book at once 
to headquarters of the Constitutional 
Woman Suffrage Amendment Campaign 
Committee, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., and set about making a system- 
atic, house to house canvass of their 
respective voting precincts. In no other 
than this thorough way can any one 
secure the quota of the million; so let 
everybody help, and not wait to be asked, 
but offer. The books will be sent free. 
What the committee asks is cheerful 
work for the million petition. ss. B. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The life of Maria Weston Chapman” 
was the theme of a paper read at a recent 
meeting in Lowell, Mass., by William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


The Woman’s Tribune will be published 
daily during the Washington Convention. 
The five daily issues can be obtained by 
sending ten cents to Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
1325 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Orville D. Allen, pastor of a Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in Elmira, N. Y., 
has been assisted by his mother, Mrs. 
Lydia M. Allen, an evangelist, during a 
series of special services, which continued 
several weeks and resulted in adding 
about fifty members to the church. 


The Labor Leader of Feb. 5 says: 


The denial of suffrage to women who 
want to vote is a relic of the barbaric 
—_ which gave the ruling power to the 
physically strongest. It is also a most 
excellent il)” ‘tration of the inherent dis- 
position of wen to hold on to any prerog- 
ative possessed by them. It is self-con- 
ceited, unenlightened and mean in a su- 
perlative degree. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle describes the order, decorum 
and intelligence with which the women of 
New Zealand went to the polls and voted 
on Nov. 28, 1893. If they can do that in 
New Zealand perhaps the legislature of 
Massachusetts will sometime be ready to 
let the women of the old Commonwealth 
try their hand.— Boston Globe. 


Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, of Connecti- 
cut, as organizer and lecturer in the New 
York Constitutional Convention Campaign 
for Woman Suffrage, has organized strong 
campaign committees at the following 
places since last report: Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., Chairman, Mrs. Abram Lansing; 
Crown Point, N. Y., Chairman, Miss 
Mary McIntyre; Port Henry, N. Y., 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary Farnsworth Stimp- 
son. 


The preliminary vote in favor of ex- 
tending municipal suffrage for women in 
this State was a notable victory for the 
advocate of this change. We have noted 
before that the opponents of female suf- 
frage are resisting destiny. Their remon- 
strance may be compared with the agita- 
tion now going on in Mohammedan coun- 
tries against the innovation of permitting 
women to go unveiled. It is inveterate 
custom rather than reason which opposes 
each reform, and in each the opposition is 
hopeless. Mohammedan women will, 
sooner or later, go unveiled; and Ameri- 
can women will, sooner or later, possess 
the ballot.— Boston Daily Traveller. 


Rev. Abbie E. Danforth, pastor of the 
Universalist churches at Peru and Margar- 
etta, O., is in Japan, visiting her daugh- 
ter, the wife of the Universalist mission- 
ary, Dr. Perin, at Tokyo. She is having 
some interesting experiences in church 
work. On her first Sunday there, she was 
called upon to preach in Dr. Perin’s 
church. The singing and other services 
were in Japanese, of which she knew not 
one word. She talked over her sermon, 
which was not written, with the inter- 
preter, and with ‘‘troubled mind” began. 
She writes to The Universalist: 

It is very awkward to stand with noth. 
ing to do, while one’s thoughts, sentence 
by sentence, are being turned wrong eng 
first, twisted inside out, chopped up, ang 
made into the hash of another language, 

To add to her embarrassment there 
were three American ministers present, 
and she ‘‘never did like to speak even be- 
fore one preacher.” On invitation, Mrs. 
Danforth went to Sandai, to help in a se- 
ries of meetings. Very few Japanese 
women attend church, and “‘it is going to 
take a long time to bring women out of 
their seclusion.” 








POSITIVE economy, peculiar merit and 
wonderful medicinal power are all com- 
bined in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
Hood's cures. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER. MASS. 
















AMUSEMENTS. 


KH O L LIS STREET 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 12. 


FELIX MORRIS 


—IN— 


“THE ROSE,” 


“The Vagabond,” 


“MOSES.” 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PAR THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 

















Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 12. 


RUSSELL'S COMEDIANS’ 


Latest and Greatest Success, 


“About Town.” 


A Sketch of Every Day Life. 
Full of New Fun and Music. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be TH, Bec ccc cccccsccesccesesccesesces Manager. 











Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 12. 


A Solid Week of Melodrama. 
LINCOLN J. CARTER’S 
Play of all New Ideas, 


‘The Tornado,” 


Tons of scenery. A good company. 
Great effects. A strong play 


COULD YOU ASK MORE ? 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


RicH & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


Monday, Feb. 12—SEVENTH BIG 
WEEK. 








Props. and Managers ° 


The Tremendous Comedy Success, 


Charley’s Aunt. 


By Brandon Thomas. 
Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 





THEATRE ALWAYS CROWDED. 
Evenings at 8.10. Mat. Wed. and Sat at 2,10. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON .........++.. Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 12. 

Litt and Davis’ Picturesque Production, 


A NUTMEG MATCH. 


With the Startling and Realistic 
PILE-VRLVING SCENE. 
Next Attraction—YON YONSON. 


PARTY AND RECEPTION 


GLOVES 


in every color and length, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
& public iastitution, summer boarding- house, private 
residence, or subdivision into bul lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad station: balf an 
Boston, Address Susan 

‘onverse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on 
prem tee, or H. B. Blackwell, 8 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.—Will pay any real estate ent, who first 
sateoSuoes 6 Carer. a commission of per cent in 
case & sale is effected to the party in uced, 
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MAKE THE WORLD BETTER. 


BY MRS. M. P. A. CROZIER. 

“(Make the world better,’’ said sweet Lucy Stone, 

And her work for the cause she had loved was 
all done. 

They have laid her away, but her life will still 
speak, 

For the cause that she loved was the cause of the 
weak. 


*Twas a womanly heart, ‘twas a sisterly soul 

That had lived for a!l womanhood, seeking a 
goal 

For her feet that should lie in the beautiful light 

Of the star-shine of freedom, the sunshine of 
right. — Union-Signal. 


A BROOD MARE. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


{It is a significant fact that the phenomenal im- 
provement in horses during the last fifteen ) ears is 
accompanied by the growing conviction that good 
points and a good record are as desirable in the dam 
as in the sire, if not more so.) 

I had a quarrel yesterday, 
A violent dispute 

With a man who tried to sell to me 
A ttrange amorphous brute— 


A creature disproportionate, 
A beast to make you stare; 

An undeveloped, overgrown, 
Outrageous-looking mare. 


Her forelegs they were weak and thin, 
Her hindlegs weak and fat; 

She was heavy in the quarters, 
With a narrow chest and flat; 


And she had managed to combine— 
I’m sure I don’t know how— 
The barrel of a greyhound 
With the belly of a cow. 


She seemed exceeding feeble, 

And he owned, with manner bland, 
That she walked a little, easily, 

But wasn’t fit to stand! 


I essayed to mount the animal, 
To test her on the track; 
But he cried in real anxiety, 
“Get off! You’ll strain ber back !"’ 


And then I sought to harness her; ba 


But he explained at length 
That any draught or carriage work 
Was quite beyond her strength. 


No use to carry or to pull! 
No use upon the course! 

Said I, ‘‘How can you have the face 
To call that thing a horse ?’’ 


Said he indignantly, “I don't! 
I’m dealing on the square; 
I never said it was a horse, 
I told you twas a mare! 


‘“‘A mare was never meant to race, 
To carry or to pull; 
She is meant for breeding only, so 
Her place in life is full.’’ 


Said I, ‘Do you pretend to breed 
From such a beast as that? 

A mass of shapeless skin and bone 
Or shapeless skin and fat ?”” 


Said he, ‘‘Her sire was thoroughbred 
As fine as walked the earth, 

And all her colts receive from him 
The marks of noble birth. 


‘‘And then I mate her carefully 
With horses fine and fit. 
Mares do not need to have themselves 
The points which they transmit.” 


Said I, ““Do you pretend to say 
You can raise colts as fair 

From that fat cripple as you can 
From an able-bodied mare ?”’ 


Quoth he, “I solemnly assert, 
Just as I said before, 

A mare that’s good for breeding 
Can be good for nothing more!’ 


Cried I, “‘One thing is certain proof, 
One thing I want to see; 

Trot out the neble colts you raise 
From your anomaly !”’ 


He looked a little dashed at this, 
And the poor mare hung her head. 
‘Fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘she’s had but one, 
And that one—well, it’s dead!’’ 


—_———-— ~@r —__—— 


FINNEGAN’S ABSALOM. 
BY ALICE MACGOWAN. 


I knew him from the time that his birth, 
twenty-four years ago, shook the nurse- 
less and physicianless frontier commun- 
ity in Jack County, which was then on 
the foremost edge of advancing civiliza- 
tion, to its foundation. 

Finnegan had been a respectable clerk 
in his native Ireland, at a starvation sal- 
ary, and Mrs. Finnegan, a poor depend- 
ant who acted as nursery governess and 
general slave and scapegoat in the family 
of a coarse, unfeeling, well-to-do relative. 

They had loved each other long and 
faithfully, but timidly, and dared not ven- 
ture marriage on poor Finnegan’s pittance 
of salary. But things come to people— 
even so far off as Ireland—who wait pa- 
tiently long enough, and do not die; and 
when this pathetic couple were middle- 
aged, a legacy came to Finnegan—which 
enabled them to marry, and they imme- 
diately came to Texas, of all places, and 
bought, of all things, a cattle ranch. 

However, Fate appears sometimes posi- 
tively ashamed to be unkind io such inno- 
cents, when they are delivered over into 





her hands; and the Finnegans were as 
prosperous as most of their neigbors. 

Their loneliness was dispelled in the 
course of a year or two by the arrival ofa 
son, the only child of this gentle pair, and 
the or’nariest baby that ever howled the 
roof offa shack. At two or three years 
old, when he got to be an expert on his 
feet and with his fists and his voice, he 
made the ranch-house so hot that the 
boys were glad to give it the ‘‘cold 
shake” and be out on the range or 
in camp; and by the time he was 
four he ran the ranch, whaled any 
one that interfered with him, and made 
himself such a terror that not a Mexican 
would stay on the place. Finnegan had 
to build a messhouse for the men, although 
the headquarters house had, not long 
since, been made large purposely to have 
them all together. 

The foreman, who was myself, and the 
cowboys only stayed for love of Mrs. Fin- 
negan—Aunt Mary, we called her—and I 
was always losing my best hands on ac- 
count of the little cuss. 

He was smart enough; he didn’t lack 
enterprise and ‘‘savey.’”’ He learned to 
ride—and ride like the dickens, too— 
before he was six. He used fairly to 
roar and cavort because the men would 
not stand still and let him repethem. He 
practised on every animate and inanimate 
object about the ranch; and by the time 
he was eight he could ride a cutting pony 
that was just lightning, and rope a calf, 
or even a yearling, with the best of us. 

In the course of a couple of years, 
things got very much worse. Heretofore, 
we had only to stay away from the head- 
quarters house to be rid of him; but now, 
on his pony, he haunted the camps, the 
outfits, and roundups, and was the most 
everlasting, lively, ingenious torment. 

When he was about ten or twelve, I re- 
member he was in the camp one day when 
we were moving about, getting ready to 
go toa roundup. He had a new California 
rope he was awfully tickled with, and he 
kept riding up behind the men, roping 
them, jerking the noose tight around 
them, arms and all, so that they were 
helpless till he got done whooping and 
laughing, and slacked up on them. 

I saw Frosty get out his big-bladed 
knife, as sharp as a rasor, and when the 
kid, after awhile, threw his rope over him, 
Frosty glashed it smooth in two at the 
point where it lay for a moment on his 
saddle horn. Robbie went back almost 
out of his saddle, as he braced backward 
for the jerk that never came; and when 
he saw his new California rope cut in 
two he yelled with rage. 

He ran his pony up to Frosty’s and 
raised his quirt, blubbering like a great 
baby: 

‘You cut my ro-o-pe! [’ll ki-i-ll you!” 

‘*You little gadfly,” said Frosty, catch- 
ing his arm, ‘you touch me with that 
quirt, and I’ll pull you off your pony and 
wear you to frazzles with it. I'll stripe 
you like a zebra—I’ll skin you. You’ll 
get it once in your life, if I’m fired for it 
before sundown. Now cut loose and 
quirt me if you want to!” 

But the kid didn’t want to any more. 
He had had a taste of the sort of thing 
that would have cured him all along; and 
he went off as quiet as a lamb, and never 
did monkey with Frosty any more. 

He followed Alex McRaven’s outfit 
along one day—Alex was one of my 
wagon bosses—and kept up his usual 
tricks of roping the riders, stealing things 
out of the mess case, and charging into the 
middle of the remuda, scattering the 
horses in every direction. 

Finally Alex, a slow, serious Scotch- 
man, but as hard to turn as a buffalo bull 
when his blood is hot, jerked him off his 
pony, and gave him a regular Scotch Cove- 
nanter thrashing. 

Those who witnessed the spectacle say 
it was a most pleasing and diverting one— 
Robbie howling like a pack of timber 
wolves, with grief, terrorand amazement, 
Alex thrashing away conscientiously and 
methodically, almost with tears in his 
eyes, as he reflected that Aunt Mary 
would execrate him, and Finnegan fire 
him immediately ; but determined to fin- 
ish the Lord’s work at any cost to young 
Finnegan’s anatomy or his own feelings. 
When he had done, he hog-tied the bel- 
lowing victim, dropped him in the wagon 
like a pig, pulled the little saddle off his 
pony and turned it into the remuda. 

Toward evening the outfit came to 
headquarters, and Alex untied the entirely 
extinguished Robbie, set him out of the 
wagon without looking at him, and after 
putting the pony in the pasture and the 
saddle in its place, went to the messhouse. 

Not a word was ever heard from head- 
quarters about this awful, treasonable 
deed, any more than there had been about 
Frosty’s little scrap with the kid, which 
made us all wonder if Robbie hadn’t 
some decent points about him,and if plenty 
of thrashing might not, after all, make a 
man of him. 

At sixteen the boy had a little brand of 


his own—all stolen except what his fath- 
er had given him, for he was beginning to 
be the most audacious, skilful, and suc- 
cessful thief in the Panhandle. His earlier, 
and always his most extensive stealings, 
were from his father; and from them he 
graduated into a regular full-fledged rus- 
tler. 

The foreman of the Quarter Circle Z 
ranch met him one morning, skirting 
around their pastures with his rope out 
and swinging, and Robbie had a very 
lame explanation of why he was there. 
He had always a branding-iron in his 
boot or about his saddle. 

He mavericked his father’s calves more 
freely than any others, and under the 
very noses of the old man’s cowboys; 
and it was this heartless ingratitude, and 
his poor old father’s untiring love, and in- 
exhaustible admiration and fondness—a 
tenderness which followed and protected 
the young scamp from the consequences of 
his rascality, and which refused to see or 
hear anything wrong about the boy—that 
suggested to some one the descriptive 
title of ‘‘Finnegan’s Absalom,” which im- 
mediately stuck, and entirely superseded 
his proper name. I don’t believe half the 
people in Panhandle—to which newly 
opened country I had come to ranch for 
myself, and they had followed later, 
when he was about twelve—knew that his 
name was Robert Emmet Finnegan. 

When he was about nineteen, the old 
folks gathered him up rather suddenly and 
sent him to college. He had got to be a 
big, fresh-colored, rather fine-looking fel- 
low, with an investigating blue eye, anda 
peevish under lip; the kind of fellow all 
the girls naturally go wild over, but no 
man could see without wanting to kick 
unless his legs were paralyzed. 

I knew the whole Panhandle to a man 
thirsted for his blood, and yet he was 
safe from bodily injury for the sake of his 
poor old father and mother. But every- 
thing could not be borne; the old man 
was gently but firmly offered an alterna- 
tive; so oft to college Absalom went. 

An account I incidentally overheard one 
day ran like this: 

“Say! Finnegan’s Absalom’s gone off 
to college.” 

“No 9 

“Yes. Country got too hot for him, 
and Finnegan sent him away.” 

‘*What was it?” 

‘Oh, they said he swung too long a 
loop for them, and they wasn’t going to 
stand it any more.” 

And this was a clear statement of the 
case, in cattle vernacular. 

He was two years at college, spending 
his vacations at San Antonio and other 
cities. Then they had to bring him home. 
In the first place, his prodigality was 
about to ruin them; the cattle just 
wouldn’t hold out. Then, too, it was 
judicious to withdraw him when they did, 
instead of waiting for expulsion. 

Shortly after Finnegan’s Absalom was 
sent away to Austin, the Finnegan house- 
hold had acquired a new member. This 
was a half-Mexican girl of about fifteen, 
whose parents, attempting to cross the 
treacherous Canadian at night, when the 
river was up, had missed the ford, gotten 
into the quicksands and been drowned—a 
thing easy enough of accomplishment in 
the Canadian, even in daylight, and with- 
out an extra big stream. 

Ysabel was the offspring of one of those 
strange, incongruous unions you see some- 
times on the frontier, where such odd jet- 
sam and flotsam from the great sea of life 
are drifted and tossed together in fantasti- 
cal combination. 

Her peregrinating father had long been 
a sort of institution in all north and 
west Texas, in the guise of the harm- 
less, necessary pedler. A Yankee of the 
Yankees, selling patent churns, new- 
fangled household implements and recipes 
for making everything in the world you 
wouldn’t want—in Texas—including all 
sorts of perfumes, marvellous cements, 
furniture polish and fancy temperance 
drinks. A man of iron muscles and tre- 
mendous will power, there seemed to be a 
lack in him that prevented him from 
using his remarkable and varied forces ex- 
cept to the most trivial ends. A crank, 
that lacked but a balancing touch to be a 
genius; full of strange contrivances and 
inventions, a devourer of all books and 
papers, author and admirer of all sorts 
of wild social, financial and political 
schemes. Only a little weight, a touch 
of continuity, a little sequence in his 
ideas, persistence in any one line of 
thought or effort, and he might have been 
a statesman, a financier, a leader of men, 
and left his mark upon his time and place, 
instead of one of Fate’s blank cartridges 
—an adventitious Bohemian, blown idly 
hither and thither by every little gust of 
destiny. 

It was in one of his outbursts of reform- 
ing social conditions, wiping out prej- 
udices and breaking down race distinc- 
tions, that Jason Tuttle married Felice 





Gomez. 


This girl was of a Mexican family of 
some traditions, a little property in land 
and cattle, and much pride, refusing to 
associate upon terms of equality with the 
run of poor Mexicans in the country, and 
insisting apoplectically upon Castilian 
blood whenever such a matter was 
broached. They had some teaching, and 
a few old Spanish books which they read 
persistently, and not one or them could be 
got to confess to the understanding of an 
English sentence by so much as the turn 
of an eyelash. 

The funny part of the matter came in 
the attitude of the Gomez family toward 
this marriage. They werefurious. They 
proceeded to regard the connection as 
little better than a disgrace, and to cast 
Felice off in the most direct and edifying 
old Spanish manner. 

And so it came about that when, six- 
teen years later, Tuttle and his Mexican 
wife were drowned in the greedy, faith- 
less Canadian, that has stolen away so 
many lives intrusted to it, their fifteen- 
year-old Ysabel was left as utterly alone 
and forlorn as a little woodpecker or 
squirrel, orphaned before yet old enough 
to leave the nest; and the kind-hearted 
Finnegans, hearing of it, went and got 
the child and brought her home. Her 
position in the household was a mixture 
of adopted daughter and petted, indulged 
servant. 

Being the only child, Ysabel had been 
much educated and trained, in the most 
singular, erratic and contradictory man- 
ner, by her strangely assorted parents; 
her mother watching and laboring in- 
cessantly to the end that the child should 
read and speak only Spanish, and grow up 
an ideal Spanish senorita; and her father 
feeding her active brain upon the most 
emancipated literature, and industriously 
pumping the most advanced of his radical 
ideas into her receptive mind. It spoke 
well for the girl’s native force and judg- 
ment that she really found out some 
things, formed some ideas, and drew some 
conclusions of her own from this be- 
wildering process. 

When she first became a member of the 
Finnegan household, she was a slender 
slip of a girl, quiet as a little shadow, but 
with ample promise of beauty if any eye 
had looked discerningly at her. And in 
the two years that elapsed before the son 
and heir came home, that promise bloomed 
into a most opulent fulfilment. 

Her form was pretty and graceful; but 
it was a curious air of individuality, a 
strong personal and original note in her 
bearing, despite its still demureness, that 
piqued and attracted. And then, the rich 
red shining lambently through her creamy 
cheeks, and breaking into open crimson 
on her full lips, the big black eyes, with 
their long fringes downcast, and the 
flashing white teeth that helped to make 
dazzling her rather rare smile—all of 
these were calculated to inflame the sus- 
ceptible masculine heart. 

All the unattached cowboys and cattle- 
men in all the adjoining counties cast ap- 
proving eyes upon this glowing beauty, 
and some had endeavored to do a little 
covert sighing at her shrine; but the old 
people, who had come to be very fond of 
her, were now as careful and watchful of 
her as of a daughter; and Ysabel herself 
was a model of demure discretion. 

When Absalom came home and found 
this enchanting creature in the house, his 
instinct was just to reach out and take 
possession of it. Wasn’t it the same as 
everything else on the ranch, his? 

For once the old people opposed him 
stoutly and unflinchingly, and prepared 
to send her to a convent school at ‘Trini- 
dad. Upon the heels of a long and some- 
what stormy interview with Ysabel, in 
which he found her as determined in her 
views as the old people, and entirely satis- 
fied to go away to school, he flung in 
upon his parents with the announcement 
that he was going to marry her. 


At first blush, this seemed as terrible to 
them, and their strict, Old World ideas of 
caste, as that he should entertain less hon- 
orable intentions toward her. But their 
resistance was, as usual, when the boy 
wanted anything, short-lived, and their 
final capitulation entire. 


Of course, everybody’s notion of the 
matter was that Finnegan had simply 
gotten an adoring slave; and squadrons 
and battalions of her masculine admirers, 
with their weapons and munitions of war 
all cleaned and primed, were breathing 
fire and waiting to defend her against the 
wrongs and insults they felt sure would 
be heaped upon her attractive little head, 
or avenge them in large quantities of the 
very best blood her wronger and insulter 
had about him. 

Vain solicitude! 
fence. 

As with all the women of her race and 
class, marriage made a great change in 
her. From being nobody, with nothing 
to say, she became suddenly very much 
somebody, with a great deal, entirely to 


Ysabel needed no de- 


titles, her possessions and position, wag 
strong within her, and she showed her- 
self entirely capable of managing not only 
Finnegan's Absalom, but Finnegan him- 
self, in a daughterly and deferential man- 
ner, when he gently counselled her to a 
conciliatory policy toward the young 
bully. 

Capable of managing Finnegan! She 
was only too able to manage the entire 
ranch, and could have run the whole Pan- 
handle, financially, politically and soci- 
ally, had she ever got any sort of a cinch 
on it. 

It was not for nothing that she was the 
daughter of her father, with her mother’s 
balance-weight of unpretending, dogged 
persistence. Finnegan’s didn’t know it- 
self. The ranch was gradually meta- 
morphosed, and run on a plan that came 
directly from behind those black brows 
of Ysabel’s. And its transformation par- 
took humorously of the dual strands 
intertwisted in her nature. Through her 
suggestion, a live, hustling young busi- 
ness man was brought from Kansas City 
to do the clerical work, and the hand- 
some stationery upon which he wrote 
with his typewriter the able and dip- 
lomatic letters evolved by himself and 
Ysabel in conclave bore a neat litho- 
graphed head which read: ‘Rancho del 
Santa Crux, Graded Hereford Cattle; 
Merino Sheep; Imported Normal Per- 
cherons. Cattle and sheep grazed and 
herded on shares.” 

The cowboys used to assert that the 
cows on remote ranges were mysteriously 
aware of the stern régime, and forebore 
straying off to the Salt Fork for the pur- 
pose of bogging up as heretofore; that 
they came meekly in, unpersuaded, at 
branding time, and presented their calves 
to be monogrammed; and that even the 
infrequent maverick—that Arab of the 
plains who owns no master—showed a 
chastened joy and pride in having Ysa- 
bel’s rapidly increasing brand—Y. T. F. 
over a Roman cross—signed on his un- 
fettered ribs, and sported it thereafter as 
a decoration, not a badge of serfdom. 

Absalom had his allowance—a liberal 
enough one—and was not permitted to 
overrun it; and the place emerged from 
debt as time went on. Ysabel’s besom 
made a clean sweep of sweaters, loafers, 
shirks, abuses and all sorts of super- 
fluities, which had accumulated like bar- 
nacles upon the easy-going old Irishman 
and his soft-hearted wife; and the Finne- 
gans were on the road to wealth. 

She relapsed, almost immediately after 
marriage, into her beloved mother tongue ; 
and compelled her husband, if he wished 
to hold communication with her, to speak 
and understand Spanish. It was as comi-_ 
cal as it was amazing to see how she 
tamed him. When he sought, in the early 
days of his subjugation, to relieve his 
overstrained heart by abusing his father 
and mother, saying to them what he 
would not dare to so much as look at her, 
he met with a violent and unexpected 
check. 

Ysabel was tenderly and gratefully at- 
tached to the old people. She would roll 
those great black eyes on him, fairly nail- 
ing him, and with her arm stretched 
straight out at him would ejaculate in her 
sonorous Spanish : 

‘*‘What, ungrateful one! Wilt thou speak 
so to my honored father and my beloved 
mother? Go hence with thy evil words! 
Take thy face away from me till I have 
patience to look upon it! Go!” 

And Absalom would stand irresolute, 
evading those compelling eyes, making 
desperate efforts to get himself to the 
point of revolt; but always doing event- 
ually as he was bidden. This fellow, the 
holy terror of ap entire section, was 
thoroughly broken to all sorts of gaits and 








Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~e and insufficiext blood, the dis- 
ease locates itseli in ths lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
af the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s, 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Qyured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mrs. 
=. C, CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 
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any kind of harness by a little, soft, 
plump scrap of a girl that wouldn’t weigh 
more than a hundred pounds. 

He that was bellicose is meek; he that 
was insolent is polite; he, the arch tyrant 
of Finnegan’s, speaks civilly to his in- 
feriors ; he that thought it brave to blas- 
pheme, and witty to be profane and im- 
pious, goes to mass—ay, to early mass— 
of a raw and nipping February morning! 

All these wonders were worked simply 
by the ascendancy of her strong, intent 
spirit over his noisy, ungoverned weak- 
ness. 

If she doesn’t convert the goods she has 
on hand into a man, it will not be from 
lack of skilful, intelligent and persistent 
effort in its evolution, development, manu- 
facture, manipulation; and, further, if 
she doesn’t finally achieve her idea of a 
Spanish gentleman, it will only be be- 
cause the stuff wasn’t there. — Boston 
Commonwealth. 





~~ 
or 


M, J. SAVAGE ON SUFFRAGE, 


Rev. M. J. Savage, in a recent sermon 
on ‘A Man in Politics,” said: 


In a country like this there ought to be, 
if possible, a full es at any elec- 
tion of the popular will. It is not a popular 
government unless it attains to that. At 
present we are very far from having at- 
tained anything of the sort. There ought 
to be place and opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the views and the will of that 
great half of all the people who at the 
present time have no voice at all. Why, 
for example, should the drunkard, wh 
should the criminal just out of the peni- 
tentiary, be able to vote and frequently 
to hold office; why should the ignorant 
thousands and millions of colored people, 
with no training in political life, with not 
knowledge enough to have any views of 
one kind or another concerning the most 
important questions that touch us; why 
should the ignorant mass of immigrants 
who can ha ly speak our language, many 
of them not able to speak it at all, and 
before they have been in this country 
long enough to become familiar with its 
polftical and governmental structure, to 
recognize what a republic means—be al- 
lowed to share in shaping the policy of 
our great people, while our mothers, our 
sisters, our wives, and our daughters, are 
helpless victims of any policy they choose 
to initiate, without one word to say in 
regard to those things which concern 
them as much as they concern you and 
me? I have never argued this question of 
woman suffrage very much, ause it 
seems to me so difficult to talk intelli- 
gently about nothing at all. I have never 
seen anything to argue about. I have 
never been able to find one shadow of a 
shade of a reason why Mrs. Livermore 
should not vote, so long as I have the 
right. In anything that claims to be a 
republic, there ought to be a full and free 
expression of the popular will. 

Another great principle. In a republic 
like ours, he who is interested, the man 
who cares, will do everything he possibly 
can to make the expression of the public 
will an intelligent expression. Ignorance 
may do under a despot; it will not under 
a republic. There may be a very good 
government in which there is not a man 
in the whole kingdom who can write his 
name, provided there is an intelligent and 
wise despot to managethe whole. But in 
this country it is no idle fiction that every 
man is a sovereign; every man, either by 
what he does do or does not do, is shap- 
ing the destinies of his country. There 
is nothing quite so dangerous in a repub- 
lic as ignorance. Prejudice may be argued 
down. Passion, when it cools a little, 
may de reasoned with. Almost all other 
things that threaten public welfare may 
be reached through the intelligence; but, 
where intelligence is lacking there is no pos- 
sible basis on which to stand and to begin 
your reform. It should be the condition of 
the use of a ballot that men and women who 
vote should at least understand what they 
are doing. 

It has been worse than a crime, it has 
been the hugest blunder almost in our 
politics, that we have put the ballot 
wholesale into the hands of ignorance. I 
am in favor of a man’s voting without any 
regard to color or to nationality, without 
any regard to his religion. I am in favor 
of a woman’s voting, too, without any 
regard to nationality or religion. But one 
thing that I would make a condition is 
this matter of intelligence. In this coun- 
try we gave the ballot to millions of peo- 
ple in the South who are no more fit for it 
than children. I would not withhold it 
from them as a race; but I would put it 
up a little way as a prize, as an intelli- 
gent reward of climbing up into an intelli- 
gent idea of what it is for. 

Another thing I would do. I have no 
Objection to people coming to this coun- 
try from foreign lands; but, if they come 
here, I would make it an absolute condi- 
tion of their citizenship that they should 
be able to read and speak the English 
tongue. There are thousands in this 
country to-day who cannot read it or 
Speak it, and yet who are presuming, by 
our infinitely blundering, stupid patience, 
to help us govern a country which they 
know nothing more about than they doof 
the planets and suns which move so mys- 
teriously above their heads. 

Not only that. I would have these 
people who come to these shores regard 
the ballot as a prize to be earned; and 
they should not vote until they have lived 
here long enough—I will not presume to 
Set the limit of time—but long enough to 
know the difference between a republic 
and a monarchy. Thousands of them 
Come here and vote with no idea of the 

rinciples out of which our government 

8 sprung or of the ideals that it is at- 
tempting, with such infinite difficulty, to 
Tealize on this continent. We ought, in 
every direction then, to insist upon an in- 





telligent expression of the oo, will; 
and, if the way opens by which we can re- 
trieve any of the enormous blunders that 
we have made in this direction, we ought 
to take—I was going to say the backward 
—the forward step of retrieving them. 


WOMEN NEEDED ON JURIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Real Estate Record and Guide of 
New York, in commenting upon the case 
of Officer Crowley, sentenced to States 
Prison for seventeen years, for assault 
upon & woman, says: 

It should be remembered that with an 
ordinary jury of men, no man accused by 
a& woman has much of a chance of justice. 
The sympathies of the average juryman 
are always with the woman, even if her 
case is a bad one. Judges and lawyers 
know of this bias, and such cases should 
not be brought before juries, but deter- 
mined by judges. A jury divided between 
the two sexes would be much more likely to 
render an impartial verdict. 


Then the writer remarks: 


But in such cases as Crowley’s, it would 
be a punishment to any reputable woman 
to hear the evidence, or to confer with 
associate jurymen as to the verdict. 

It might be an unpleasant duty, but in 
every place we are sure there could be 
found wise and good women who would 
be ready to perform jury service simply 
as a duty. 

Neither are women so absolutely igno- 
rant as men sometimes seem to suppose 
of the terrible tragedies going on in the 
various strata of society around them that 
they could not listen calmly to revelation 
of conditions in which other and unfor- 
tunate women are spending their sad lives. 

Women are not utterly selfish for them- 
selves. Look fora moment at the various 
branches of saddening and distasteful 
work which the women of the W.C. T. U. 
have undertaken at the call of duty. 

A lady, Mrs. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle, 
member of the Massachusetts bar, and 
author of a valuable book entitled ‘‘Law 
Made Easy,” says that in visiting the 
court house in Seattle, Washington, she 
was told by the lawyers that they had 
never tried cases before more intelligent, 
clear-headed, quickwitted and reliable 
jurors than were those of the present 
‘*mixed” jury. They could depend on the 
women every time. C. Cc. H. 
~@>—_—__—— 

A. A. W. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Women, founded in 1873, has now at- 
tained its twenty-first year, and those 
who have found it a helpful instrument in 
the progress of women feel that at this 
time they ought to present its claims to 
the consideration of a younger generation 
which has grown up since its establish- 
ment, and to which its earliest friends 
must soon commit the prosecution of their 
work. 

The great advance of women during the 
period just mentioned cannot be denied. 
It may be difficult to estimate the degree 
in which this beneficent result is due to 
our A. A. W. But where so great a pro- 
gress is recognized, it would seem un- 
wise to dispense with any agency which 
has been helpful to it, unless it should be 
clearly shown to have become super- 
fluous. 

A. A. W. has been the pioneer, opening 
the way for many other movements. It 
has not been pledged to any party, but 
has affiliated with all, striving to make 
even more and more viable the way of 
advancement. 

With the temperance and suffrage asso- 
ciations, with the movements for moral 
reform, it is in earnest sympathy, as well 
as with the intellectual advance shown 
by the higher education now conceded 
to women, the Associations of College 
Alumnez aud soon. Wherever it has gone, 
its path has been marked by the forma- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, of Educational 
and Industrial Unions, and of other benef- 
icent institutions. The great aim of the 
A. A. W. has been to arouse thought 
among women, and to secure for them the 
help of womanly experience, mutually 
imparted. Its method has been to hold 
an annual meeting in various cities, at 
which the most important themes affect- 
ing women have been discussed by women. 
The addresses given at these meetings are 
published and distributed among mem- 
bers of the Association. 

An increased membership for A. A. W. 
is earnestly desired as well for the fresh 
life which this would bring into the Asso- 
ciation as for the extension of its area of 
labor and usefulness. The women of 
the West have lent it generous support. 
From Southern women in Baltimore, 
Louisville and Memphis, it has received 
sisterly hospitality. We desire to extend 
its work to the most distant regions of 
our country, and shall continue to make 
every effort to that end. 

The fee for membership in A. A. W. is 
two dollars yearly. This entitles mem- 
bers to attend all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and to take part, by discussion 








and vote, in all its business. In addition 
to the Annual Congress, a mid-year meet- 
ing of officers is held, at which are con- 
sidered the papers to be prepared for the 
year’s Congress, the place and time for 
holding it, etc. 

The invitations given by Clubs or other 
Associations of Women to hold a Congress 
in some special city properly come before 
this mid-year conference. Those who in- 
vite our coming are expected to provide 
places for our public meetings and busi- 
ness conferences, and to arrange for the 
entertainment of officers and speakers. 

JULIA WaRD Howe, 
Epnau D. CHENEY. 
Committee appointed to draft Circular. 


~~ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman's Journal. Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, ny 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e ee Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 





Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








WHY HOOD’S WINS. 


President Lincoln said, ‘‘You cannot 
fool the people asecond time.”” They are 
too quick to recognize rea] merit or lack 
of it, and cling only to those things which 
they find to be what is claimed for them. 

It is especially gratifying that the sale 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla increases most 
rapidly in those sections where it is best 
known. 

The inference is plain. Hood’s Sara- 
arilla has proven that it possesses genu- 
ne merit. It maintains a high standard, 
which others cannot even approach. It 
is the people’s favorite blood-purifying 
and building up medicine, and is more 
popular this year than ever before. All 
this because Hoop’s CUREs. 








HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mar " 
MoLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 





Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
reme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct ; Sep A an 
e use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there an 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “‘smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “‘supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

ay the “‘use of small nails," large holes are avoided and money saved to the sm 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLD'S 
soonaaee what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 
smoothness combined with holding 


hing comprised in a horse nail 
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The Putnam Nail empene’e Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
c is plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 
The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are cent to every part of the world. 
The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail tn the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, Ques by hammers only. 


ssible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <<“ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 
Ff Leave Boston for Troy 


for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping -car to Chicag 
+ For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9. 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRAnNcH, 8.50 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M 


1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. 
For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 


F 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. 
For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 3.00 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
‘0. 


40 

, 9.4" 
7.06, 8.00, 9.00, 
M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
Por WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, ae 12.45, 


‘or AYER qyugesos and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 





Local time-tables can be obtai 
station ticket office, Causewa: 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *2.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Guat. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 





Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS. 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 
Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 
131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 


(Take elevator.) 


THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of harsh or overstrained voices 











to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 180 Tremont Street. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address, 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 








Boston, Mass. 


d at p i 
Street, Boston, where 


New York and New England Railroad 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


— TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OLLEGE OF 


A) 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, rye 


Reorganized and Enlarged. 
y, connected 


BOTH 
Bootee A Dis directly 
Equal privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery President, 53 State St. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
gredes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit the clinics of the public 
ARA MARSHALL, se D., 


FOR 








to 
Hospitals. Address CL 
Dean, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October 1st; ending May, 1604. 
°our years’ gradea course. ectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information PRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
82| East 15th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at uth Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free mpeneery for the poor is still 

uesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 yeara of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
‘New York, Fes. 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular meeting of our New York 
City League, which was held at 125 East 
23d Street on Thursday evening, Feb. 1, 
was well attended. Mrs. Cornelia K. 
Hood, LL.B., president of the Kings 
County Woman Suffrage Club, read a 
most able paper on ‘‘Woman under the 
Law,” in which she reviewed the position 
of woman in Greece and Rome, in the 
Latin and German countries of Europe, 
later in England under the common law, 
in Continental Europe, and finally in the 
various States of this Union. In the in- 
formal discussion that followed, Mrs. 
Hood gave some details of the work in 
Brooklyn, and Miss Keyser and Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore described the work in 
this city. Resolutions of regret at the 
death of Hon. George Z. Erwin were 
passed. 

During the week organizing meetings 
have been held in various districts of this 
city. Mrs. Moore has called together the 
leaders of the ninth ward, and is arrang- 
ing for an active canvass. Last evening 
a rally was held at the home of Mme. 
Van Norman, 280 West, 71st Street, in the 
Twelfth Senatorial District. Hon. Nelson 
Smith, delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention from that district, was preseat 
and made a speech favoring the cause. 
Miss Keyser delivered an address. Mme. 
Van Norman was made chairman. This 
evening there is to be a mass meeting at 
Amity Hall on the West Side. 

In Brooklyn the work is going on with 
vigor. Meetings are being held in many 
parts of the city. In one district a mass 
meeting was to take place in a church, 
and on Wednesday evening of this week 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman is to address 
an important Republican club. 

In the State mass conventions have been 
held at Lyons in Wayne County; Water- 
loo, Seneca County; Oswego, Oswego 
County, and Fonda, Montgomery County. 
They were all highly successful, although 
heavy storms prevailed in both Lyons 
and Waterloo. Strong campaign commit- 
tees were formed. The afternoons were 
devoted to short addresses by local speak- 
ers; the evenings to speeches by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Howell. In addition 
to the regular conventions Miss Harriet 
May Mills has been speaking in Palmyra 
and other towns that could not be reached 
by conventions, and has organized local 
committees. 

At last Brooklyn is to have police ma- 
trons. The law, although passed some 
years ago, has not been enforced there. 
But last week the grand jury of that city 
recommended that matrons should be 
placed in all the stations where there are 
accommodations for them. 

We are already beginning here to 
arrange for the mass convention which is 
to be held Feb. 26 and 27 in Chickering 
Hall. We hope to have many leading 
men take part in the proceedings. Judge 
Noah Davis, Hon. William Sulzer, Rev. 
Robert Collier, Rev. Leighton Williams, 
Hon. Nelson Smith and others have been 
invited. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


! 
} 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. was held at 80 
Willoughby Street, Jan. 16, Mrs. Mariana 
Chapman presiding. 

The chairman of the Board, Mrs. Cary, 
stated that a King’s County Convention 
would be held io Brooklyn on the after- 
noons and evenings of Feb. 23 and 24. 
Prominent speakers from the National- 
American Convention were expected, and 
an efiort would be made to arouse public 
enthusiasm in favor of the proposed 
amendment. Business relating to a dinner 
to be given during the convention was 
presented, and then the Committee on 
Education proceeded to the programme 
for the day. 

A very concise and analytical criticism 
of ‘’The Heavenly Twins” was presented 
by Mrs. Evelyn O'Connor, who con- 
demned the accepted ruling that there 
should be different standards of morality 
employed in governing men and women. 
That which was conceded to be immoral 
in one should be considered immoral in 
the other. In tracing the influence of 
Colonel Colcohoun upon the character of 
Evadne, his wife, was pictured the inevi- 
table deterioration of one who, under bet- 
ter conditions and environment, would 
have developed into a noble character. 
Mrs. O’Connor thought the book one of 
the strongest appeals for the emancipa- 
tion of women from many social tradi- 
tions tending to merge & woman’s in- 
dividuality in that of her husband. The 
book, although badly constructed, and in 
some parts fearfully tiresome, bears the 
stamp of genius, and must be classed 
among those written to serve a purpose 
in social reform. 
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Mrs. Tileson added to the interest of the 
discussion, more than atoning for criti- 
cism by her generous praise of the value 
of the work for its influence in the direc- 
tion of higher standards of morality. 

Mrs. Helen H. Backus, president of the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club, read a very in- 
teresting paper, entitled ‘‘Some Educa- 
tional Lessons from the Columbian Expo- 
siton.” 

A brief résumé of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876 was given as an overture 
for the introduction of the greater theme 
—the Columbian Exposition, so that by 
some comparisons the magnitude of the 
latter and the great march of progress 
that intervened between the two could be 
comprehensively appreciated. The Cen- 
tennial, and the interest national and in- 
ternational that it evoked was as a new 
‘baptism of patriotism” tothe land. - 

Mrs. Backus quoted George William 
Curtis as saying :—‘‘If we do not conquer 
our prosperity, our prosperity will con- 
quer us.’’ She thought the distance be- 
tween the very rich and the very poor was 
being lessened. 

Miss Caroline Le Row dwelt particularly 
upon the educational influences of the 
congress. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie brought the 
lesson home to the members present by 
an earnest appeal for scientific methods 
of thought and education. Character was 
a force, and capable of perhaps more 
varied influences than the forces of nature. 
Education properly meant the compre- 
hension of all of life. She ended with a 
strong appeal for women to take up this 
educational work, which demanded from 
its intelligent workers a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of all nations and 
governments of all times, and a careful 
study of finance and law. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman-Catt spoke 
on the significance of the Columbian 
Congresses. In answer to the slur that 
the cause had not always been in the 
right hands, Mrs. Chapman-Catt spoke of 
the womanliness and gentleness of some of 
the leaders, claiming that in manners, as 
well as in art, these are recognized 
models, and these refined gentlewomen 
were peers of those who stood aloof 
to criticise them. Mrs. Chapman-Catt 
commended the methods of the past, but 
advised a more aggressive line of action 
for the future. The word ‘‘conservative,” 
which had been employed to designate 
the women opposed to suffrage, should be 
dropped. If women were willing to ally 
themselves with the liquor element and 
corrupt politicians, who constitute the 
opposing element to suffrage, the term 
‘‘conservative” did not fittingly describe 
them. If a woman feeling in her inmost 
soul that franchise for women was a good 
thing, but did not want it, and would not 
work for it, she was a coward and should 
be called such. If man was opposed to 
women’s voting because he feared he 
would lose the hold on his wife that had 
made her his slave, he was not ‘‘conser- 
vative,”’ but ‘‘selfish,” and shou'd be 
called so. 





After a vote of thanks to the speaker, 
the meeting adjourned. 
Marky E, CRAIGIE, 
Cor. Sec. B. W. S. A. 
844 President Street, Jan. 26, 1894. 
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™N MEMORIAM, 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, one of the leading 
journalists and most illustrious citizens of 
America, died in Philadelphia, on Feb. 3, 
aged sixty-four years, nine months. He 
has been for many years an ardent friend 
of woman suffrage and a contributor to 
the funds of the National W.S. A. Born 
in Baltimore, May 12, 1829, he came to 
Philadelphia when fourteen years old, 
nearly penniless and friendless. Beginning 
as errand boy in a book store at a salary 
of three dollars a week, he soon became 
his employer’s confidential clerk and right 
hand man, attending auctions and becom- 
ing familiar with the value of books. At 
the end of four years, out of his savings 
on a salary never exceeding six dollars a 
week, and fortunate ventures in book 
buying, he opened a modest book store on 
his own account. His subsequent career 
as publisher and afterwards as editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Public Ledger is a 
marvellous record of ability, industry 
and devotion to high ideals. Always 
charitable, liberal, and public spirited, 
he hated a lie, but would forgive any 
other failing. Economical, yet never 
mean, he was for thirty years the bosom 
friend of the late banker and philanthro- 
pist, Anthony J. Drexel, and his associates 
were the noblest men and women of his 
generation. His domestic life was hon- 
orable and spotless. ‘'Married to Emma 
Bouvier Peterson, he found in his wife a 
tender and loving helpmate, an earnest 
and affectionate partner in all his labors, 
pleasures and avocations. Their town 
house, at Walnut and Twenty-second 
Streets, their country home at Wootton, 
near Bryn Mawr, their seaside cottage at 
Eiberon, were all replete with comfort | 
and luxuries, evidences of admirable taste | 
and artistic feeling; and everywhere a} 
constant stream of friends, visitors from | 
near and far, famous soldiers, distin- | 
guished scholars, leading preachers, great | 
travellers, well-known authors, were hos- 
pitably entertained. No effort was too! 
great for host or hostess, and their lives 
were spent in doing good, in making 
others happy, in relieving distress and in | 
comforting the sorrowing. Society for | 
them meant the companionship of the 
best men and women, who found in the 
family circle of Mr. and Mrs. Childs a| 
welcome that ensured life-long friendship. | 
His interest in the church was earnest, 
his piety uneffected and his charity un- | 
bounded. With all his success, wealth 
and popularity, he remained unspoiled, | 
simple in his personal habits and tastes, 
unaffected in manner, frank and outspoken | 
in speech, free from any desire for per- | 
sonal glory and aggrandizement. His 
happiness consisted in working for others, 
in doing good, and in encouraging men 
and women to help all who were worthy. 








It is characteristic of the man that he was 
stricken down in his office, at his desk, in 


the midst of his daily avocations.” ‘The | 
full account of his life in the Philadelphia 


Public Ledger of Feb. 3 is more interesting 
than any romance. How can woman suf- 
frage be long postponed when it has num- 
bered among its advocates such women 
as Lucretia Mott and Lucy Stone, such 
men as George William Curtis and George 
W. Childs? H. B. B. 
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The Daughters of the Revolution, Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts, had their 
first meeting last week. The officers are 
Mrs. William Lee, regent; Mrs. D. B. 
Steadman, Jr., secretary; Mrs. C. J. 
Page, treasurer; Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
historian; Mrs. F. M. Goss. assistant sec- 
retary and registrar. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The League met at 
the residence of Mrs. 8. A. Bryant, the 
president, No. 54 Main Street, on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 6. There was a good at- 
tendance. It was voted to take a mis- 
cellaneous table at the Fair, and mem- 
bers will work for it through the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Southwell, president of the 
Norembega Club, gave by request an ac- 
count of that newly formed woman’s 
club, which has a membership of ninety 
and holds fortnightly meetings. Plans 
for suffrage work were discussed and put 
on foot, and a renewed interest was felt. 

H. 


HybDE Park.—Three weil attended par- 
lor meetings of the Hyde Park Woman 
Suffrage League have been held lately, 
and the members are notifying those of 
the old voters who suppose they are 
thereby qualified to vote, of the need of 
renewing registration. After accomplish- 
ing this labor, which they understand 
could lawfully have been done by the 


THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—Walter San- 
ford’s stirring and realistic play, “My 
| Jack,” which has been seen to advantage 
in Boston on several occasions, will be 
given next week at the Grand Opera 
|House. The re is worked out with 
| elaboration and vividness, and its very 
effective scenic pieces, by Matt Morgan, 
| are in themselves worthy of comment. 
| All the climaxes will be reproduced with 
| Startling realism. The rescue of a ship- 
, wrecked crew, the murder in the old 
| ruined mill, the sailing of the Sea Gull, 
etc. 
| into the play at the suggestion of Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, who is 
| an old friend of the author, Mr. Benjamin 
|Landeck The English flag used in this 
| scene is the one carried by Stanley’s 
party on its first trip through the Dark 
Continent. ‘My Jack” will be presented 
at the regular matinees on Thursday and 
Saturday, and also every evening during 
the week. 
Mibeina 
HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—A brilliant 

programme of more than usual interest 
| is promised in the engagement beginning 
at the Hollis on Monday night, when 
Felix Morris will be seen in three broadly 
| contrasting roles, two seen here for the 
| first time. First among them is ‘The 
| Rose,” a one-act sketch of intense pathetic 
| interest by Minnie Maddern Fiske, and in 
| which Mr. Morris has been enthusiasti- 
| cally admired as Count de Rohan. The 
| second is ‘*The Vagabond,” founded on 
| an incident in real life by Fobes Heer- 
| mans. ‘‘Moses,” a sparkling comedy farce 
'in two acts, is an adaptation from the 
German. Mr. Morris will be seen here as 
|a Cockney Jew. His life-like interpreta- 
tions are marvellous. The surrounding 
| cast is in competent hands, and the pro- 
| duction will be complete throughout. 
—>_—_ 


COLUMBIA.—''Charley’s Aunt” will in- 
| augurate the seventh week of her nightly 
| Teceptions at the Columbia on Monday 
| night, and the delightful old lady seems 

to gain rather than lose her prestige 
| with Boston theatre-goers. The house is 
crowded at every performance, and the 
| sale extends over a period far in advance. 
|The company is a most competent one, 
| and its members are fast becoming indi- 
<a favorites with the patrons of the 
ouse. 





a 

BOWDOIN SQUARE.—Next week’s at- 
traction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
will be the popular drama. ‘‘A Nutmeg 
Match,” with its realistic scene of a pile 
driver in full operation. The company 
engaged in this production includes a 
large number of Jocal favorites, with Miss 
Annie Buckley as Cinders. ‘“‘A Nutmeg 
Match” is announced for only a single 
week. 

——_——— 

PaRK.—The grotesque dance which 
Dan Daly and Madeline Lack execute in 
the second act of ‘‘About Town” at the 
Park Theatre will undergo considerable 
revision during the coming week, with a 
view of adding to its already great attrac- 
tiveness. 








CHICAGO newspapers have lately gone 
into merchandizing in connection with 
their efforts to increase their circulation, 
to such an extent as to involve them in 
some difficulty with their large advertis- 
ers who object to the low prices and good 
values offered. The most notable instance 
of this is The Inter-Ocean, which was 
compelled to dispense with its very popu- 
lar Book Department for no other reason. 
It continues its World’s Fair Portfolio 
Department, however, which is deliver- 
ing about 11,000 per day at present and 
has just added a comprehensive series of 
‘Views of the World,” and a book of 
music called ‘‘Harmonized Melodies” on 
the same plan. They are sold at a certain 
price provided the purchaser presents a 
certain number of coupons cut from the 
paper. 

—_-—~>-——— 

Pretty and becoming veilings, and a 
large stock to choose-from, at Miss Fisk’s, 
44 Temple Place. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 








New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 


| Monday, Feb. 12, 3.30 P.M., Paper on “The Re- 
| sponsibility of Society,” by Mrs. Ellen Battelle 


assessors on their rounds in May, they | 
expect to engage in the study of the laws | 


and their relation to the laws as women. 
E. H. W. 


WALTHAM.—A debate on woman suf- 
frage was held at the Y. M. C. U. rooms, 
on the evening of Feb. 7, between Messrs. 
Sibley and Apthorpe of the young men’s 
debating club, and Mahlon K. Leonard, 
Esq., and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, on 
behalf of the Waltham Woman Suffrage 
Club. There was a large attendance, and 


| a lively meeting. 


WORCESTER.— On the afternoon of 
February 1 a meeting at the parlors of 
Mrs. Kabley, 7 Allen Street, was well 
attended. After the usual business, Mrs. 
Graton read her paper on ‘Heredity,’ 
which was listened to with close atten- 
tion, and aroused considerable discussion 
and expression of awakened feeling on 
this momentous subject. Mr. Eaton, pas- 
tor of All Souls Church, who was present, 
kindly offered the use of his church any 
Sunday evening when the League might 
desire to have a meeting there, which was 
gladly accepted, and arrangements im- 
mediately set on foot to secure speakers 
for such a meeting at the earliest possible 

J. K. Fry, Sec. 





No matter what length or color you 
want in party or reception gloves, you 
find a choice assortment at fair prices, at 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 








Dietrick, to be followed by an open discussion. 


Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion. She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work. 
Terms reasonable, Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

January 29, 1894. 











Wanted.—Copying or writing of any kind by a 
lady of education and literary ability, or in connec- 
tion with some newspaper or magazine, as con- 
tributor or otherwise. Work at home or elsewhere. 
Address M. C., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by @ 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
has held several positions of trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties’ 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chaire and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 












Steam Engines, 
St.. Phil- 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 


The desert scene was introduced. 
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